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_In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous 
of completing their Sets of the Saturpay Review, all the early 
Numbers have been reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to 
‘deliver single copies of each number from the commencement, at 
6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also prepared to supply entire 
volumes, bound in cloth and lettered. 


THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


R. URQUHART has recently announced, in an epistle 

to the sectaries of his creed, that the only desirable 
Indian reform is the abolition of the Board of Control and 
the restoration of the East India Company to the authority 
which it enjoyed before Mr. Prrr’s India Bill. The project 
is about as practicable as most of Mr. Urquuart's notions, 
but it shows that “other side” of a question which a man, 
determined not to follow the hail of a popular clamour, is 
sure to discover in the longrun. ‘The Board of Control is, 
however, the expedient by which the despotic government 
of India is prevented from departing too widely from the 
path pursued by the free government of England ; and, enor- 
mous as is the difficulty of harmonizing the wayward liberty 
of Englishmen with the necessary subjection of those who 
have been bondsmen from time immemorial, it must be faced 
under penalty of national dishonour, and perhaps of national 
decay. Up to the present moment, we have solved the 
question with partial, though not striking success; but 
a priori it is one of the most terrible to which a free country 
can address itself. It cannot be an accident that all the 
great examples of political freedom have been extinguished 
by the instrumentality of despotically governed dependencies. 
The liberty of Athens received its fatal hurt through the 
discontent of the subject islands. The Roman Republic was 
destroyed by the system which it applied to the government 
of its provinces. The conquerors who crushed Italian freedom 
were invited by the confusion entailed by the tyranny of 
State over State; and the one temporary collapse which 
Swiss liberty has undergone occurred through the road 


. Opened to Napoxeon’s interference by the rebellion of the 


subject baillages against the tyranny of the governing 
Cantons. 

The principle on which the control of the Commissioners 
for India is founded cannot be given up, and must. probably 
be extended. But, unless statesmen resolutely close their 
ears to mere ignorant abuse, and open their eyes to palpable 
facts, the most fatal mistakes will certainly be committed. 
Mr. Mines glanced the other day ata truth which will have 
to be considered a point of departure in the re-organization of 
India, when he asked his Pontefract constituents whether they 
would not have felt vastly more comfortable about the safety 


_ of the Empire if Sir Jouy or Sir Henry Lawrence—brought 


exclusively into prominence by the Company's system—had 


been at the head of affairs rather than Lord Cannina or 


even Lord Datnousir, who owe their position to the ma- 
chinery of Parliamentary Government in England. But 
more than this will have to be recognised. No person pos- 
Sessing competent knowledge will deny that, for every 
doubtful act of recent Anglo-Indian policy, the Crown autho- 
Tities, as distinguished from the Company, are responsitle— 
that is, in every one of such cases, the Board of Control has 
acted either against the opinion of the consultative council in 
- Leadenhall-street, or else with that reluctant assent which a 
Minister, possessed of absolute authority in the last resort, is 
generally able to extort. If recent events do therefore 
really prove that the existing system of Indian Government 
18 a radically bad one, assuredly the proper course to be 
followed is rather Mr. Unqunant's than that suggested by 
those political shipwrights who manufacture great chimeras 


of constitutions the! | fat, whith 
fortunately stick of the ;stocks jwhere were) (built. 
We cannot, however, admit that the present distribution of 
power over India is too faulty to serve as, the starting-point 
for further improvements. It will. have to. be .amended ; 
but it will be the basis of all amendments. And, of all 
amendments, the most important will be fair treatment, of 
it on the part of English Cabinets. We are inclined to 
believe that half the assumed mis¢arriage of a pyery remark- 
able set of institutions is owing to, the desis of the Crown 
in elevating inferior men to situations where the highest 
talent would not bemisplaced. Just glance at the list of 
Presidents of the Board of Control since the epoch ,of Par- 
liamentary Reform with which .modern, political history 
begins. They are SirJ.C. Hopnouse, Lord 
Lord Rrron, Mr. Herries, Sir C. Woop, and Mr. Vernon 
Smirn. With the exception of Sir C. Woop—who, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the Coalition Cabinet, probably 
obtained a lower office than he would ordivarily have occu- 
pied—and of Lord stayed a vary short 
time in Cannon-row, these Ministers for India have been 
either weak men natnrally, or strong men worn-out. 

It is not difficult to conjecture the result. The President 
of the Board of Control, satisfied that the India House 
knew a great deal better what to do than he knew him- 
self, has generally, through nine-tenths of his ineumbency, 
done nothing whateyer.’ Every now and then he has 
perhaps taken a fancy to interfere ; and asa weak man is 
ordinarily vain, he has been obstinate where he was wrong 
We find, in an able pamphlet called Tndia; the Revolt and 
the Home Governmenf, a pretty strong hint given that one of 
the few displays of erfergy which ean be laid at Mr. Vernon 
Sarrn’s door before the inutiny, was-on occasion of a request 
from the East India Company to be allowed to increase 
largely the force of Europeans in its service. We trust that 
one of the first questions, addressed in Parliament to the 
President of the Board of Control will be, whether’ this 
solicitation was made, whether it was refused, and whether 
the new European regiments were not intended by the 
Court of Directors tg form a garrison at Delhid “But the 
worst result of the ijadequate calibre of Indian Mivisters, 
and of the subaltern part supposed to be ,assigned to 
them, has been their natural deference, to, more influential 
members of the Cabinet. Having ‘no opinions about India 
themselves, they have. uniformly given way to a stronger will 
and a more obstinata determination than their own, | Lord 
PatmersTon admittedly persuaded Sir J. C. Hopnouse into 
the Affghan war, and’ Mr. Vernon Sit into the war with 
Persia ; and Sir J.C. Hopnovse and Mr. Vernon Suiru ad- 
mittedly engaged in both these wars under protest from the 
Court of Directors. Now, M, Voy, Orticu, the only one 
of our foreign critics who knows anything Ndfeonhlly about 
India and the Indiph army, has emphatically attributed the 
Sepoy revolt to thé Affghan disasters—the first exhibition 
of British weakness in the face of all India... ‘The influence 
of the Persian war on the mutiny will be better understood 
before long. Few are ignorant, in spite of feeble or 
impudent denials from the Ministerial press, that the Persian 
and Chinese wars had the effect of removing European regi- 


ments from,exact Stations hei would 
have: been feas! that the 
Persian war, though a success, was universally believed in 
Upper India to have been an _ntter, failure, , The, common 
topic of conversation among the natives at the beginning ‘of 
1857 was the series of victories lately won over the English 
by the invincible Shah of Persia. 

Not long ago Mr. GLapsroxe complained that an impene- 
trable’screerr had been interposed between the affairs of 
India and public opinion in There has never, 
however, heen any Jack of the means of acquiring informa- 
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tion about India. The machinery of the Indian Government 
has always been entirely regulated by Acts of Parliament. 
All the detail of its administrative system is described in 
several accessible books; and the workings of its policy have 
been as much carried on in the face of day as those of 
any other department, and infinitely more so than those 
of some departments—of the Foreign Office, for example. 
What Mr. Gtabsroxs doubtless meant was that it was 
impossible to apportion the responsibility of particular acts 
between tho Directors and the Board of Control. This, 
however, is a point with which the public has, properly 
speaking, no more to do than with the proportions in which 
the authorship of a particular measure is imputable to 
the Beeretary of State who proposed it, and to the 
subordinates in his office. The President of the Board 
of Gontvol is sdlely responsible, and has the correlative 
of | responsibility, unfettered executive power. But then 
the truth is, the Presidents of the Board of Control have 
never béen pris aw sérieux. The prestige inherited by 
the Direetors from that East India Company of former 
days which acquired India for England, and the personal 
knowledge of Indian affairs of which they were sup- 
posed to have a monopoly, attracted to them the atten- 
tion which ought to have been confined to the third-rate 
statesman in Cannon-row ; and the official obscurity in which 
the present system intended them to remain has been dis- 
peHed by the personal obscurity of the Ministers whom they 
aided with their counsel. Had Lord Hutenseroven re- 
mained at the Board of Control, we might have known what 
the existing arrangements were good for. <As it is, we 
cannot be said to know this, because, except in Lord Exuey- 
BOROUGH'S case, the existing arrangements have been dealt 
with in bad¢faith ever since the Reform Bill. 


ENGLISH ASSERTIONS AND INDIAN FACTS. 


] 1% have been lately lectured with much emphasis on 

‘Y the undue fear of responsibility which, it is alleged, 
chavacterizes Englishmen in general. There is a sort of 
respousibility, however, in respect of which a certain class 
at least of our countrymen do not seem to be infected even 
with the small amount of timidity which is necessary to con- 
stitute ordinary caution. We mean the responsibility of 
making grave statements on public affairs without authentic 
information, or even that common attention to the laws of 
probability which may be expected of persons who hazard 
stvong opinions at a time of public disaster. Instead of 
becoming more sober and careful in the presence of danger, 
there are men who lose their heads and rush frantically 
abont, bellowing in an inarticulate manner like cattle at the 
approach of a thunder-storm. 

Ever since Sir Coury Camppets, landed in India we have 
heard from many platforms, and read in all manner of news- 
papers, that the Governor-GENERAL and the ComMANDER-IN- 
Curev at Calcutta were not on speaking terms—that Sir 
Parmex Graxr had retired in despair from his struggle 
with the civil authorities, who thwarted and coerced him— 
antl that Sir Corry CamppeLt had refused to take his 
seat. at. the Council, because he was resolved not to 
submit to the same influences. Now, this was no light 
report. If true, it disclosed a state of things most injurious 
to our interests in India, and most discreditable to the parties 
to whose folly or misconduct such a rupture was due. But, if 
false, what shall we think of the sources from which such a 
fabication originated? What opinion shall we form of the 
credulity and prejudice of those by whom a rumour so im- 
probable was greedily devoured and eagerly spread abroad? 
‘That it is false we have the word of Sir Couis CamppeL 
himself, vouched by the Duke of Camprives and Lord 
Granvitte. Now we just ask our readers, when they seek 
to estimate the value of the rumours and theories which they 
daily hear on all sides, to bear in mind this one fact—that 
fov some six weeks it has been broadly affirmed and very 
generally believed in England that Sir Corin Campsect and 
Lord Cannine had quarrelled, yet that there is not a word 
of truth in it. We do not stop to examine the origin of the 
fiction, though we probably should not have to seek much 
further than the mint in which Caleutta petitions are manu- 
factured. We only call attention to the instructive lesson 
as to the facility with which a falsehood is coined and cir- 
culated. If it does not make men more cautious for the 
future, it must be because they are either very stupid or 
very dishonest, 


We have given one example—it may be well to take one 
more. Zhe Sir CuHartes Naprer of India, who has been 
much believed in by some people as @ prophet, has not come 
out very happily from the erucible of criticism to which his 
supposed predictions have been submitted. The other Sir 
CuarLes Naprer—we mean the Napier of Southwark— 
has also thought fit to come forth with a discourse to his con- 
stituents on Indian affairs. We will quote a few sentences 
from this speech, just to show the sort of thing which a 
member of Parliament, and an Admiral in Her Masesty’s 
service, can address to an audience of English electors with. 
out detection and without contradiction. “The question 
remained,” said Sir Cartes, “had we done all that we 
could to suppress this mutiny?’ Certainly a most important 
question, and one on which it was most fitting that an 
Admiral and a member of Parliament should inform himself 
and his constituents. Let us see how Sir Cares proceeds :— 
“The news of it first reached this country in the latter end 
of May; and he (Sir Cuartes Napier) then urged the 
Government not to lose one single moment in sending an 
adequate force out to India. The time when the first troops 
sailed from this country was in the beginning of July, 
There was thus a loss of time of five or six weeks; 
and he verily believed that if those troops could have 
been sent off immediately after the news of the rebellion 
reached this country, it was possible the massacre of Cawn- 
pore might have been prevented.” This is a fair sample 
of the sort of caution and information with which people are 
in the habit of talking and writing for the public edification 
on Indian affairs. It is worth while just to analyse it. Sir 
CHar Es tells his audience—who, no doubt, easily swallowed 
the assertion-—that the Government had lost five or six 
weeks in sending out troops to India, and that, but for that 
delay, the massacre of Cawnpore might have been prevented. 
This is certainly no trivial statement to those whose hearts 
still ache with the memory of that horrid catastrophe. Let 
us see, then, what are the facts on which it is founded. 
In the first place, the orator says that the news of the 
rebellion reached this country in “the latter end of May.” 
Yet this assertion, on which his whole conclusion rests, 
happens to be wholly untrue. The news of the rebellion 
reached England in the “latter end,” not of May, but of June, 
The mutiny at Meerut took place on May roth, and the tele- 
graphic despatch appeared in the Times of June 27th. But 
suppose Sir Cuartes had been correct in his date, instead 
of being wrong by a whole month—suppose that the news of 
an event which happened on May roth had reached England 
by the end of the same month—let us see what foundation 
there is for the assertion that the massacre of Cawnpore might 
have been prevented. The garrison of Cawnpore capitulated 
on June 27th. On that day they fell alive into the hands 
of Nana Sauip, and were beyond the reach of English sue- 
cour. Even assuming, then, that the news of the mutiny 
at Meerut had reached England in “ the latter end of May,” 
we should like to know by what process of transport troops 
despatched on the instant could have reached Cawnpore 
before June 27th. ‘The real fact is, that the capture of the 
garrison of Cawnpore took place on the very day on which 
the tidings of the mutiny at Meerut first reached London ; and 
yet we have a man in Sir Cuartes Napier’s position stand- 
ing up and telling his constituents that, if the Government 
had sent off troops as soon as they received the news of the 
revolt, the massacre of Cawnpore might have been prevented. 
In order to complete the eatalogue of misstatements, we 
may add that the warning which Sir Cuartes Napier takes 
credit to himself for having given to the Government “ in 
the end of May,” was in fact uttered in Parliament on 
July roth—exactly a fortnight after the capitulation of 
the garrison of Cawnpore. 

Such a system of perverting public opinion is disgraceful. 
Misstatements of this kind are not @ bit the more excusable 
because they are not wilfully false. A man who has a grave 
charge to bring against the Government in a time of public 
danger and difficulty has no right to be careless. By 
wantonly spreading damaging and discreditable reports, he 
does all that lies in his power to weaken the hands of the 
executive authorities, which any patriotic Englishman ought 
to desire, at such a moment, to strengthen and sustain. 
right to criticise and condemn the conduet of the Govern- 
ment is one of the most precious privileges of the citizens of 
a free country, but it is one that must be exercised subject 
to that responsibility which is the correlative of all power. 
The liberty of the préss and of the platform seems to be 
understood by certain persons as a license to write or speak 
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what they please, whether it be true or false. In this 
respect, things do not seem to have much changed since 


Henry V. said :— 
Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins lay on the king. We must bear all. 
Oh, hard condition, twin-born with greatness, 
Subject to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing. 


MIND AND BODY. 


(° remarks upon this subject last week had reference 
chiefly to the case of reading men at the Universities. 
We are glad that so distinguished an educator as Dr. Ken- 
nepy has said a word to allay any undue apprehension that 
may have been excited as to the neglect of physical develop- 
ment at schools. One would suppose people had never seen 
the playing-fields of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, or Rugby 
alive with cricket or football, or the Thames at Windsor on 
a summer's evening. Those who think that boys at an 
English public school do not feel respect for distinction in 
games as well as distinction in Greek and Latin, or that the 
masters of English public schools do not encourage this feeling, 
must be ignorant of English schoolboy life. Go to a cricket 
match at any of the public schools, and look round the ground. 
You will soon see whether the masters stand aloof from the 
amusements of the boys—whether to them the physical 
excellence of their pupils is a matter of indifference 
or aversion—and whether they grudge every moment 
which is given to the invigoration of the body and 
taken from the overstraining of the mind. Some boys there 
are—as there are some men—who, in spite of all encourage- 
ment, and even goading, will not take much part in the sports 
of their fellows.’ Sometimes this arises from extreme physical 
weakness, which may be outgrown in time, but which cannot 
be cured by force. Sometimes it arises from temperament. 
Generally it is an unhappy temperament, but occasionally— 
as in the instance cited by Mr. Gtapstoye and now before 
our eyes—it is that temperament of deep thoughtfulness 
which seems the one indispensable condition of all kinds 
of greatness, Saving these exceptions—which no system will 
reduce to uniformity, any more than it will make the colour 
of all boys’ hair the same—we should say the education of 
English boys at good schools always includes a fair amount 
of bodily exercise, and that the masters desire and take 
care that it should do so. Indeed, if we had to name 
that which in modern times most corresponds to the 
ancient Greek system of bodily and mental training, we 


rin name the classics and cricket of an English public 
school. 


But the fact is, a return to the Greek system of bodily 
training is not possible for society at the present day. If you 
wish to restore that system, you must give us back the child- 
hood of the human race. You must teach us again, like the 
Greek, to regard soul and body as of equal value, and to limit 
our aspirations to a full development of the natural man on 
this side of the grave. It is not only that we have no slaves, 
as the Greeks had, to do our business while we perfect our 
physical strength and beauty by running, boxing, and 
wrestling in the parks. Immortality has been made to us, 
as the Times would say, a great fact, and life has conse- 
quently become a much more serious affair. We know that 
one part of us will live for ever, and that the other will feed 
worms ; and this distinction leads to consequences at once of 
the most momentous and of the most practical kind. We 
do a certain Greek word the honour to translate it soul ; but 
it is in fact equally applicable to the vegetative life of a 
cabbage, to the animal life of a sheep, and to the spiritual 
life of an apostle. An ordinary Greek thought his body 
Just as much of the essence of his humanity as his spirit, 
aud bodily Just as important as spiritual perfection. If St. 
Paul's thorn in the flesh was a visible deformity, a Greek 
educator would have thought it better for him to be put to 
death as soon as he was born, than to live a burden and a 

to his community and to himself. Parvo himself 
would have regarded it as an abuse of the art of medicine 
to cherish the flickering flame of life in a Pascan ora 
Wuiam III. Ericrerus summed up all that was most start- 
ling and paradoxical to a Pagan ear when he said, in his own 
lines on himself—* I was a slave, a cripple, a beggar—and a 
favourite of the gods.” A cloud—though a cloud with “a 
silver lining”—has come over human life, which will not allow 
us to enjoy the careless and sensuous happiness of the early 


world. Beautiful as the infancy of humanity ma: 


have 
been, we cannot be always playing at hobbyhorse Use . 
infancy is beautiful. 

The ascendency of mind over physical strength is civiliza- 


tion. Everybody knows that Tuersites would now bring 
down AcuiLLes half a mile off with an Enfield rifle. We 
need not quote Macaunay’s remarks—as brilliaut as his 
remarks usually are, and more true—about “the hunchback 
dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset of France, and the 
asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of England” 
at the battle of Landen. Read the chivalrous and romantic 
Froissart’s account of the deliverance of France from the 
English invaders—you will see nothing but the hand of 
BerrranDvvu Guesciiy. Read the true history of the time, and 
you will see that the real spring of all was the head of that 
feeble invalid who conquered the two Epwaxps, to their 
great amazement, without ever mounting a horse or drawing 
a sword, It was the dawn, yet unperceived by the Trouba- 
dour, of the triumph of intelleet over men-at-arms. And 
power having passed from the body to the mind, ambition 
itself (to say nothing of higher motives) will mainly cultivate 
that which is now the real source of power. The development 
of physical strength will be comparatively neglected, aud the 
body, in this sense, will be sacrificed to the mind. Our 
material part still. asserts its claims, as all who have tried to. 
work with the brain under great physical suffering or 
debility must know too well; but they are the claims 
of a servant, not of an equal. Nay, even those gifts of 
mind which are most akin to and most dependent on 
bodily health, have a tendency to fall under the. 
dominion of others which are of a more eccentric, and, as a 
man of business might think, of a morbid kind. You natu- 
rally picture to yourself the ideal of humanity—the great 
man—as a noble bodily presence, full of health and vigour, 
with a mind as healthy and vigorous as its abode, with all 
the faculties and acquirements equally balanced, and the 
soundest judgment sitting supreme over the whole. Look at 
the records of history and see how far this ideal is fulfilled 
by the men who have really moved the world. Consider 
the strange and unsightly caskets in which the rarest and 
most potent essences of nature have been enclosed. “ Is this 
humanity,” the practical writer in the Zimes would say of 
Socrates in his day-long trance of thought, or the macerated 
and visionary Luruer in his Augustinian cell. No, strietly 
speaking, it is not humanity. It is the upward aspiration 
of a being of whom mere humanity is the lower and grosser 
part. It is, in one sense, a sort of disease. But to cure that 
disease would be to reduce mankind to a mass of money- 
getting clay. 

We should be very sorry if anything we have said could 
lead any student, or any other man, to feel less strongly the 
clear duty, in all ordinary cases, of preserving his bodily 


. health as the first condition of his usefulness and happiness in 


the world. We say “ in all ordinary cases,” because, of course, 
cases do oecur in which bodily health and bodily life itself 
may be risked for some great end. We should be equally 
sorry if we had deadeued any schoolmaster’s sense of the fact 
that the bodily health of his pupils is as much a part of 
his solemn trust as their mental improvement and instruetion, 
and that it would be a gross breach of that trust in him 
to sacrifice their health to any ambitious acquirements and 
achievements for the increase of his own reputation, or for 
the fancied honour of the school. We believe, however, 
that no respectable schoolmaster is insensible of this obliga, 
tion. The physical, as well as the mental part of our 
educational system, is no doubt susceptible of improvement ; 
and, as many active minds are earnestly directed te the 
subject, we shall probably before long see improvement 
made. Nothing would be gained, aud a gveat deab 
would be lost, by substituting daily doses of dull callis- 
thenics for the manly games which refresh the mind 
as well as the body, and which not only develope the 
muscles aud expand the chest, but quicken the eye, sharpen 
the wits, brace the nerves, and bring the temper under con- 
trol. We venture to suggest that something might be gained, 
by impressing on boys, as an ordinary part of their education, 
a few leading facts and rules respecting the management of 
their own constitution, and possibly also by allowing them: 
periodical access to the advice of a friendly medical superin- 
tendent, who might guide them a little in questions of diet 
and exercise—matters which it is extremely difficult for the 
schoolmaster himself, under anything like a free system, 
adequately to control. Our object at present, however 
is not to discuss the wide subject of physical educatios 
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—nit is simply ‘to allay a groundless panic, and to show 


that, an, ideat which has been set before us, as the end of | 


edycation and _self,culture, is not, and cannot be, the present 
ileal of the world. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 

J ]\ELE same words have very different meanings in different 
countries. When France borrowed from us the essen- 
tially English monosyllable “club,” she gave it a meaning 
which, would have equally astonished the clubable set who 
gathered about Dr. Jonnson and the more diffuse Societies 
which in our days have appropriated the familiar old term. 
There, is scaxcely less difference between what a French 
Finance Minister calls his budget, and that which passes 
under the same name among us. When Mr. Guapsrone or 
Sir G. C. Lewis gets up'to lay before the House of Commons 
a narrative of the public finances for the past year, and a 
scheme for providing the estimated requirements of the next 
twelve months, it is a sine qué non that the statement should 
give the clearest possible veswmé of what has actually occurred, 
and the most rigorous calculations of the resources by which 
future expenditure is to be covered. Often it has fallen to the 
lot.of a CHaxcELLor of ExcHequer to relieve the dry 
details of his figures by glowing pictures of the commercial 
progress, of the nation, and cautious suggestions of a pos- 
sible increase of revenue on which he does not venture to 
reckon as an item in his caleulations. But if an English 
Minister indulges in such reflections, it is only as an 
incidental ornament to his speech; and the most seduc- 
tive picture of national prosperity would be! thought a poor 
substitute for the definite and precise balancing of income 

and expenditure which we look for in the annual budget. 
They do things, if not better, at any rate, very differently, 
in France. The budget of a French Minister only casually 
condescends upon arithmetical specialities, and its staple is 
made up of glorifications of France past, present, and future, 
mingled with especial laudations of the financial policy 
adopted by the head of the State for the time being, whether 
he may happen to bea, King, a President, or an Emperor. 
Ii is, in fact, not so much a budget asa glowing eulogy of 
any possible budget which it may afterwards be found con- 
venicut to produce. It is so little precise as to leave it open 
to the Government to adopt any scale of expenditure, and 
to reckon on any amount of income, which it may choose ; 
and, at the same time, it plays so:skilfully with a few figures 
as to give, at first sight, the impression that it is really a 
financial. document, and not a mere. display to gratify the 
-yanity and stimulate the loyalty of the patient, millions of 
_ France. Judging M. Magye’s recent production, as it is only 
fair to do, by French rather than English ideas, we feel bound 
prongnnss it 2 most successful Budget. Everything is 
couleur de vose, and although it is admitted that the loans to 
the amount of 60,000,000/. contracted during the last few 
years haye not sufficed always to preserve the equilibrium of 
_ the, finances, it.is proved, in the most satisfactory manner, 
that if the Imperial Government had borrowed still more 
- Jargely, such a, thing as a deficit would never have been 
‘heard of; and the obvious inference is drawn, that the 
Imperixl period has been wholly free from the financial errors 
of presecing Governments, The enormous amount lavished 
upon public works is delicately referred to as a useful 
invest nt of money, any increase to the riches of the 


country, and a loan made by the present for the advantage of 


the future. .The ‘recent. treaty with the Bavk -of France, 

_ hy whieh that establishment has .been-empowered to. double 

__ its capital by the issue of new shares the produce of which 
is to be divided between the Government and the Bank, is 
just alluded, to asa measure by which the floating debt will 
be reduced within satisfactory limits—the true nature of the 
transaction as a disguised loan being judiciously kept in the 
background. 

Every topic is handled in the same spirit, and it is there- 
fore not at all surprising that the progress of commerce 
should be indicated by a comparison of the aggregate exports 
and imports of 1847 with those of the present year. The 
increase, as stated by M. Maeng, is from 1664 millions of 
francs in the former year, to 3881 at the present time. 
These are the only figures given, and the truthfulness of the 
impression intended to be conyeyed may be guessed from the 
fact, that long before 1847. the average annual amount of 
the exports and: imports during period of several years 


af igh, as 2170 millions, Bank, of France 
comes In for its share of M. MaGNe’s universal felici-" 


tatims—though there is perhaps a touch of irony in the 
remark that it has surmounted difficulties far more grave 
than those which now surround it, “by confining itself 
to a prudent line of conduct avowed by the law and by 
reason, and without having recourse to any empirical means 
which ill-understood interests might counsel, but which are 
condemned by the experience of all times and all countries, 
and which would be rejected by the Bank of France with no 
less energy than by the Government.” The last part of the 
sentence is undoubtedly true, for the constitution of the 
Bank is such as to place its actual administration in the 
hands of a Government nominee, who is not likely to display 
less energy, whether in a wise or an unwise course, 
than the superior powers direct him to employ. ’ 

So promising is the future to which M. Maene looks for. 
ward, that he ventures to propose, in his Budget for 1859, to 
set apart a sum of about 1,600,000/., as a commencement fora 
new sinking fund. The application of this sum may, perhaps, 
be thought problematical; for the French Minister is sound 
enough in his general principles to recognise the fact—which 
it took England about a century to learn—that a sinking 
fund ought to result from a positive surplus of receipts; for, 
otherwise, it must lead first to a deficient Budget, then to an 
increase of the floating debt, and ultimately to a consoli- 
dation into Rente—or, in other words, to a disturbance of 
public credit and a loss to the Treasury. There is nota 
possible source from which honey may be extracted which 
M. Maeye has not ransacked to sweeten the prosperity 
report which he has the satisfaction to lay before the 
Imperial footstool. The future absorption of the railways, 
some fifty or hundred years hence, by the State, casts, we 
are told, the truest and most brilliant light on the financial 
future of France; and though the prospect is allowed to be 
rather remote, it is duly recorded as evidence of the stability 
of the finances of the country. 

Notwithstanding the tone of exaggeration which destroys 
the value of M. Macne’s Budget as a business document, 
there is no doubt much in the present condition of France 
on which a Minister of Finance has a good right to congra- 
tulate himself and the country; and if a few trustworthy 
figures had been given in the place of a great many inflated 
sentences, it would have been within the power of the 
Government to exhibit a statement which might have really 
proved the existence of some of the prosperity which 
M. Maceyz is in general content to assume as the text for his 
pleasant discourse. One or two facts which are known 
independently of the official report are eloquent as to the 
progress of France in wealth and commerce. If the trade 
of the country has not advanced as rapidly as our own, 
it has nevertheless shown an average increase of some- 
thing like eight per cent. per annum for many years ; and 
though this is very far short of the result exhibited by 
M. Macnr’s carefully selected figures, it is a very encou- 
raging fact, especially when the clog of Protectionist legis- 
lation is taken into account. ‘Then again, though we 
cannot think it a very great feat to have got through 
the Russian war with annual deficits of 7,000,000/, and 
more, in addition to loans the aggregate amount of which 
was 60,0900,000/., still there are circumstances connected 
with this period which may well be dwelt upon with satis 
faction by Frenchmen. If they were obliged to borrow 
twice as much as we did, they may at least boast that 
the country was able and anxious to advance double what 
was required. ‘The experiments of open loans, to which 
the humbler classes were especially invited to contribute 
were, in every instance, completely successful, and. the native 
subscriptions to the final loan of 30,000,000/., reached=the 
enormous sum of 120,000,000. When M. Maens tells us, 
among his few facts, that the instalments have been paid 
with the utmost regularity, he does more to establish the 
case which he is officially bound to make out, than by all the 
imaginative eloquence with which he has so profusely loaded 
his Budget. 

While these and similar facts testify to the growing 
wealth of France, there is another of M. Maane's state- 
ments which, so far as it goes, seems to show that, in spite 
of Imperial splendour and costly works, the Government has 
really made a successful effort to equalize revenue and 


expenditure. If a surplus is not actually promised as the 


issue of the last Budget, there is said to be already a margin 
of 44,000,000 francs to meet extraordinary expenses. In 
the absence of all details, it. is impossible. to. say whether 


‘this statement is -to be telied-on.as evidenee. of the :sound 


financial position of the country ; but even allowing for a little 
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ible cooking of the figures, the French Exchequer must 
be ina better plight now than when an avowed annual deficit 
of 100,000,000 francs was one of its ordinary features. The 
facts we have stated are very nearly all that are to be found 
in M. Maene’s elaborate report. But though he has not 
favoured the world with the means of testing very accurately 
the soundness of his predictions, we know no reason for 
doubting that France is really in a course of steady progress, 
though she may not be travelling to unbounded prosperity 
at the express pace which M, Maene’s rhapsodies would lead 


one to imagine. 


MEANS OF CIVILIZATION IN INDIA. 
OME of the most melancholy results of the Indian mutiny 
are not yet fully understood in England. Public atten- 
tion has fastened tenaciously on the timidity of the Indian 
Government in the propagation of Christianity, and there is 


-everywhere a natural anxiety that a fault universally 


believed to exist should be in some measure repaired; but 
our very regret that the highest instrument of civiliza- 
tion has been imperfectly used, blinds us to many experi- 
ments which were proceeding under the happiest auspices 
till this unlucky revolt arrested them. We are not now 
speaking of material improvements, though of course every 
telegraph wire broken, every railway pulled up, every great 
work of irrigation damaged, is a blow the less to immobility 
and superstition, and a barrier the more for civilizing progress 
to surmount. But other influences than these have been robbed 
of their activity by the outbreak, first among which we are 
disposed to place the ameliorations which were being effected 
in the arts of Government and in the administration of the 
law. Praising the reforms which have recently taken place 
in the political arrangements of India is, indeed, very like 
a centralization; but though it should be true that 

rd DALHOUSIE made the greatest of mistakes in steadily 
increasing the authority of the central power, the fault would 
lie, not in the conception of the system which he did so 
much to introduce, but in his overrating the fitness of the 
country for any sort of political refinement. If the assump- 
tion be once made that a nation is to be governed despoti- 
eally, the ordinary arguments against centralization fall to 
the ground; and there can be no greater blessing to 
the subject, and no more civilizing school to the persons 
employed by Government, than the simplification of autho- 
rity by the convergence of all administrative threads 
in one central department. But all Lord Datovstr’s 
machinery has been suddenly broken to pieces, and will 
almost certainly be replaced by much rougher contrivances. 
To this great loss is added one still greater, in the hopeless- 
ness of any important legal reforms. That general code of 
laws which every man of more than ordinary talent who has 
mixed in Indian government has perceived to be the grand 
requirement of the country, is now farther off than ever; and 
with it has disappeared the prospect of educating the native 
by admitting him to the judicial and forensic practice of a 
legal system which, on the one hand, shall not savour of his 
own barbarism, and, on the other, shall not strike him in 
the light of an exotic mystery. 

It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that the moral influence 
which law can be made capable of exerting will not be alto- 
gether lost sight of in the reorganization of India. Foreign 
observers of England have acutely attributed much of the 
national reverence for law and vested right to the school of 
quasi-judicial experience of which all classes have the benefit 
through serving on juries. Nothing is more certain than that 
the same sort of education might be extended to the natives 
of India with the happiest effect on their morality. As a 
civilizing power, a wise and equitable system of legal rules 
is of course far inferior to Christianity; but, so long as we 
retain common sense, we cannot ignore the difficulties which, 
at the very best, attend missionary enterprise, nor can we den y 
that the Christianization of India will be a work of immense 
labour and prolonged duration. But Law, as a civilizer, 
encounters no such obstacles as beset conversion. From the 
very first, the natives have admired our inflexible justice ; and 
when our conquests were in their infancy, those who knew 
nothing of us except what was hateful used to allow that we 
followed the “rule of Soxomon, the son of Davin.” Our 
political obliquities may have been as flagrant as our 
enemies please, though, in any case, our hesitating annexa- 
tions must have looked like equity itself to a people who 
knew no rule of empire except the fluctuations of the 
eternal struggle between Mahometan and Mahratta ; but our 


administration of the civil law—of the law which comes 
home to men’s every-day life—has been absolitely blame- 
less, even according to a European standard. Native writers 
have spoken of it as something like the advent of a secular 
millennium. Now, what better means of moral elevation 
can be devised than associating the Hindoo with the 
European in that rigid application of the written text which 
he already regards with unmixed approval? In default of 
Christian knowledge, what other seminary of trath, juitite, 
and mercy can be provided for the victims of a’ perve 
Unfortunately, this class of experiments on native charac- 
ter has been carried a very little way, and various causes have 
impaired, and perhaps neutralized, their influence. Our 
administration of the law may be faultless, but it has been 
impossible to ask the native to respect the law which was 
being administered. Three bodies of jurisprudence are in 
presence of each other throughout India. ‘The Mahometan 
law—a purely theological system—does not affect to rest on 
any basis of reason, and excludes all argument or exposition 
which does not resolve itself into exegetical interpretation of 
the Koran. The Hindoo codes are by no meaus untinctured 
with the spirit of equity ; but the best parts of the civil law 
which they enshrine are full of an archaic and patriarchal 
barbarism, and the residue is merely the written statement 
of the claims of priestly tyranny. The third system is the 
English law. It is unnecessary to describe its characteristics, 
but we may safely say that, whatever may be its merits, they 
are unintelligible to a Hindoo. Few enterprises are more 
hopeless than the attempt to make a Frenchman’ undér- 
stand the methods of English jurisprudence. What is a 
difficulty to a European would be! an impossibility with’ an 
Oriental. Compel him to obey English law, und he will 
regard the rule of life to which he is forced to accommodate 
himself as one of the many inexplicable oddities which a 
mysterious destiny has sent him from Europe along with 
his Feringhee masters. He may admire the rigid adherence 
of the judge to his cases, but the system itself he will’ place 
on exactly the same level with the marvellous jurisprudence 
which the Mahometans have extracted from the dreamy 
nonsense of their Prophet. As for moral influence, English 
law would do the Hindoo about as much good as a comptl- 
sory diet of cow-beef—a regimen, by the way, which some 
of the friends of India, and foes of caste, seem exceedingly 
anxious to prescribe for the spiritual maladies of Brahmins 
Next to Christianity, the greatest of all boons to India 
would be a codified law, built on those principles of equity 
which come home to the conscience of every human being, 
and borrowing no more of local usage ‘than inveterate habit 
renders necessary. Unluckily, we shall have to recede from 
the little that has been done in the preparation of such a 
code, and the hopes which were indulged till recently of join- 
ing Asiatics with Europeans in its practice and administra- 
tion must now be renounced as chimerical. Nevet'theless, 
we do trust that the educating and civilizing capabilities of 
law will still have some’ sphere of action provided’ them. 
One inevitable result of the Bengal disturbances will be the 
withdrawal or curtailment of those large privileges of appeal 
which the Hindoo litigant has enjoyed hitherto, ' Civil 
magistrates, and military men entrasted with’ judicial func- 
tions, will have to be invested far'more freely than here- 
tofore with the power of irreversibly decreeing both punish- 
ment and redress, for we now know that the ordinary native 
suitor misunderstands a procedure which has not the direct- 
ness and simplicity of patriarchal ‘equity. It is “not 
enough in India that Justice is known to weigh the Case in 
her scales, and smite the offender with her sword—the con- 
nexion between the two processes must be visible in all its 
course, In’ order that this increased independetice of ‘the 
local judiciary may produce some of the beneticent effects 
which the spectacle of rigidly-just tribunals is capable of ‘ex- 
erting on Hindoo morality, it is most essential that’ the 
Judge should himself be under’ guidance somewlat 'surer 
than mere rough conimon sense. Every ‘Tudian civilian, 
every soldier tronsferred to the Civil Service, ought to have 
a systematic training in jurisprudence, So far''as Sir 
Erskine Perry's notable sehethe for flooding India with un- 
ficdged barristers from the two Temples is meant’ to supply 
something better than the empiricisin of Indian niagistrates, 
it hits a blot’ which will only deepen under the new judicial 
arrangements ; but the plan itself'has ‘fatal defects, botli be- 
cause the ultra-technical bias‘of English’ lawyers, and’ parti- 
cularly young English lawyers, would do ‘more harm’ than 
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their superior knowledge would do good, and also because 
the barristers decline to be mstructed in the native lan- 

ages. The demand of the Calcutta petitioners, that 
Bnelish should be the judicial language through India, 
shows that the lawyers offer to administer justice at a price 
wh ch would absolutely destroy their usefulness. The proper 
system is certainly one which should provide the embryo 
Indian ejvilian with a regular and careful education in the 
great principles or methods of law. It is to be remarked 
that the original scheme for recruiting the Civil Service hy 
competition contemplated two years’ study of jurisprudence 
on the part of the successful candidates as a necessary qnali- 
fication foy office in India. But, through the rapidity with 
which the young civilians have been used up, this part of the 
plan has fallen through. Jt must be restored, unless one of the 
greatest moral agencies known to man is to be neglected in 
a country which has everything to gain from its operation. 


GENERAL CAVAIGNAC. 
EX CAVAIGNAC is gone. The intelligence 


A falls most mournfully on the ear, The death of a great 
citizen in a free country is not an event of such unmixed 
sadness, If it is the end, it is also the completion of a 
noble life; and something of the gladness of harvest 
mingles with the melancholy of the departing year. There 
are others to take the place and follow the great ex- 
ample of the departed. ut this man can have no suc- 
cessor, for, in his country, liberty, the parent of great citizens, 
is dead. Great and irreparable is the loss to France. Here 
was the one man who could be looked to, in case another 
chance should be granted to French freedom, as capable of 
grasping the reins in the fiyst inevitable moment of con- 
fusion, and certain to use his power faithfully for the interest 
of his country, and not selfishly for his own. Here was the one 
soldier able to wield the sword at need, and sure to wield it, 
not for the ends of a vulgar soldier, but for liberty and law. 
Here was the man whose name, severely tested as he had 
been, would have assured order when despotism was over. 
thrown, and whose presence was a guarantee to society that 
the restoration of freedom should not be the signal for anarchy 
and blood. It is said that he was not a deep political 
theorist, or a man of first-rate intellectual power. It may 
have been so, But he seems to have been a thoroughly 
single-hearted man ; and single-heartedness, whether for good 
or eyil, multiplies intellectual power tenfold. Wasuixeron 
found genius in duty. But Cavaienac was not destined to be 
tried by the possession of supreme power, He seemed to 
have many years and a momentous future before him. He 
had just been called from that simplicity of private life to 
which he had wisely and uncomplainingly retired, to place 
himself at the head of a constitutional movement against 
arbitrary power. The eyes of his countrymen were upon 
him, when suddenly the thread is severed, and he is gone. 


He was a man of honour and principle, says practical 


themselves, but from misehievously impeding the necessary 
progress of the world, if it could only be demonstrated at 
once by the political analyst that the cause for which they 
struggle must prove the weakest in the end. 

But to those who still look to history for moral lessons, and 
who believe that in its moral struggles its interest is centred, 
the death of Cavaienac will afford matter for reflections not 
to be summed up ina single page. We seem to hear the 
final death-knell of the French Republic in the departure of 
the last great Republican Jeader, at the moment when the 
Empire appears to be completely consolidated on the basis of 
an overwhelming military force, with the close alliance of 
the other woe of Europe, and of the great and powerful 
priesthood which is their common sanctifier and support, 
The principles of the Revolution are vanquished. If the 
contest is to be renewed, it must be renewed de novo 
from the point at which the registration of arbitrary edicts 
was first refused by the Parliament of Paris. This, then, 
is the termination of that memorable struggle of France for 
civil and religious liberty, unequalled for its length, its wild 
intensity, and its strange and terrible fortunes in the annals of 
the world. This is the evening of that splendid dawn of hope 
for France and for mankind which, to the pure hearts of such 
men as WornswortH, SouTHEY, and M acrnrosn, 
made it bliss to be living, and heaven to be young. The 
French Revolution has not been without results; but 
some of its greatest results have now a very precarious 
existence, and in its highest objects it must be said to have 
failed—and not only to have failed, but to have brought 
great disasters on the world. Looking to the excesses, the 
crimes, and the chimeras with which it was sullied and dis. 
graced, we must acknowledge in its shameful end the signal 
justice of Heaven upon the folly and wickedness of man. 
Yet we must remember that Heaven is as merciful as it is 
just—that if it notes the evil, it will also note the good— 
that the life-blood of many a noble heart was mingled with 
the foul blood of the Terrorists—that the high thoughts of 
many a pure mind were merged in one ruin with the san- 
guinary chimeras of RopesPprerRE—and that disinterested 
error, however wild, is not visited with the shameful doom 
reserved for abject selfishness and base indifference to truth. 
For the sake of the good men who have perished in it, the 
better part of the Revolution may yet be permitted to rise 

ain. 
ror Cavaienac himself, no one has said a word but good. 
He has ended, without stain or reproach, his honourable and 
simple life. Whether his political principles were right or 
wrong, he was faithful to them in the midst of perfidy—in 
the midst of selfishness he loved them better than himself. 
His life, contrasting with the sudden splendours of the 
iuipire, was simple as the life of a great citizen should be. 
The memory of such a man must command the respect of 
the veriest absolutist whom the lust of self-degradation has 
not made blind to the dignity of civil virtue. There isa 
noble contradiction in the character of a religious soldier. 
There is a contradiction scarcely less noble in the character 


journalism, neatly moralizing on the event, and honour and | of a soldier, especially a French soldier, who is the sincere and 
principle were too slow for the French market. Some day they | ardent servant of liberty and law. Cavarcnac had at one 
may be at a premium again, and then our fine commonplaces _ time great powers of self-aggrandisement in his hands, but 
of morality—our “ man is distinguished from the beasts by his | probably he never regretted that he had forborne to use them. 
love of right and his hatred of wrong”—will come into play | If France must needs have a man to trample on her and to 
again. In the meantime, the French Government has done | cringe to, he had resolved that he would not be that man; 
the funeral very handsomely. Let us turn to themes of and this protest, whatever it may be worth, he has be 
more practical and more perennial interest—the last back- queathed to a nation to which, at least, the lesson of dignity 
stairs news of the existing Powers of the world, the rap- | and self-reliance cannot be said to be superfluous. He did 
prochements and refroidissements of diplomatic tricksters, the | his duty to his country, and he was unsuccessful ; he is gone 
scrambles of Spanish courtiers for the privilege of picking | where success is nothing, and duty all. Nor will his name 
the pockets of their nation, the international squabbles of | and memory be without their power. It is not owing to the 
Cives Romani about their carpet-bags, and the position on | love of an arbitrary Government for the ex-chief of a Re 
fortune’s wheel of the ever-revolving Repscur Pacua. So | public, and a man whose whole life was a homage to Consti- 
says the practical mind, naturally enough, and it has the latest tutional principle, that he has been borne in pomp and re- 
improvement of philosophy on its side. Ve victis, according | verence to his grave. And arbitrary power, if tempted to 
to our most advanced thinkers, appears to be the ultimate | excesses, may fear to see the spirit of Jaw and liberty once 
expression of social science. ‘The morality of history has | more stand in arms before its rival’s beloved and honoured 
been superseded by its physiology, and physiology looks only | tomb. 
to results. See a man ora cause down, and you know at 


once that the man or the cause is wrong. The Republic, in 
the person of CavaiGNac, is vanquished ; the Empire, in the 
person of his rival, is victorious; that is the phenomenon, of 
which the rational investigator has only to seek the natural 
law. It isa pity that this science cannot be at once per- 
fected, and conclusively assert its claim to be considered a 
science by exercising the power of prediction. Noble 
natures might be saved, not only from wrecking and wasting 


RESULTS OF THE FALL OF DELHI. 


if was natural that the magnitude and importance of the 
great event which was the prominent feature of the last 
intelligence from India, should dwarf, for a time, all the 
other incidents recorded in the letters and papers brought 
by the fortnightly mail. The fall of Delhi was the close of 
another act of the great drama. Beside it everything else 
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seemed little, vague, dim, and conjectural. And yet, even 
if Delhi had not fallen, the news would not have lacked in- 
terest and significance, and there would still have been good 
cause for self-congratulation and rejoicing. 

Our fears for the safety of Lucknow, which had once 
risen to fever-heat, had somewhat subsided under the as- 
surances brought by the preceding mail; but there were 
some who still doubted the ability of the garrison to 
hold out until Havetock’s arrival, and there were others 
who questioned his power to make good his march to 
Lucknow in the face of the overwhelming difficulties 
which seemed to threaten his advance. But these not 
unreasonable apprehensions are now allayed. Our coun- 
trymen at Lucknow, no longer threatened with famine, 
were, at the date of our last advices, in good heart, and 
able even to act on the offensive; and Ovurram having 
formed a junction with Havetock, there was little doubt 
that their united detachments would overcome the formidable 


and the Oude capital. There will, no doubt, have been some 
hard fighting. The number of armed villages, and the immense 
multitude of fighting men, said to be on our line of march, 
could scarcely fail to give our intrepid leaders some trouble. 
But we can feel no misgivings as to the issue. It was charac- 
teristic of OuTRAM’s chivalry and generosity, that on forming 
a junction with his brother general, and, as the senior officer, 
becoming ipso facto the commander of the entire force, 
he should have waived the privilege of his rank, and re- 
fused to supersede one who had so worthily proved his fitness 
for command. Armed with high civil authority as chief com- 
missioner of Lucknow, Outram, whilst in his military capacity 
acting as second-in-command under Have.ock, would be able 
to afford invaluable counsel and assistance to his brother gene- 
ral, and, by relieving him from political responsibility, to leave 
Havetock free to devote his mind uninterruptedly to the 
purely military work before him. This work will not be 
limited to the relief of Lucknow. That great object attained, 
our troops will still have some hard fighting to bring the 
province, which we had well-nigh lost, again under sub- 
jection. The great central point of interest will thus be 
removed from Delhi to Oude—from the city of the Mogul 
to the country of the Wuzeer. 

It is probable that a large number of the Delhi mutineers 
have escaped ; and it is believed that thousands of them 
will reappear in Oude and in other parts of the country, 
either as an independent force or in scattered bands, attach- 
ing themselves, as opportunity offers, to other divisions of 
the rebel army. But they must have left the walls of 
Delhi crippled and disheartened, and can hardly ever again 
be the formidable enemies which they once were. Their 
small-arm ammunition had begun to fail them some time 
before the assault was determined upon ; and we presume 
that: their flight has been too hasty and disorderly to have 
allowed them to carry off any of their guns and ordnance 
stores. On the whole, it may be doubted whether, in any 
view of the case, the beaten and discomfited Delhi garrison 
will contribute any real strength to the rebel cause in other 
parts of the country. Such of them as may be still disposed 
to fight it out will carry with them only the prestige of 
defeat. Huge masses of men, without the munitions and 
equipments of war, can be little more than an embarrassment 
and an incumbrance. We should apprehend little mischief, 
therefore, from their alliance with the Oude or with any 
other rebel force, if the whole body of mutineers driven 
from Delhi were still resolved to continue the struggle. But 
it appears to us at least equally probable that the greater 
number of them, finding the game up at Delhi, and the king 
reduced not merely to a powerless, but to a penniless puppet, 
may deem it expedient to return to their homes, rejoin their 
families with their spoils, and betake themselves again to 
agricultural pursuits—hoping thereby to evade pursuit and 
detection when the day of retribution comes. All who have 
clung to the hope of seeing the dynasty of the Mogul emperors 
restored, and, in this hope, have felt that they were fighting for 
something substantive and intelligible, will now find them- 
selves without an object, without a rallying-point, without 
a hope of success, or even an idea to give any kind of 
dignity or consistency to their movements. In the plight 
to which they have been reduced, they are more likely 
to shrink from a renewal of the contest than to continue 
it in the face of certain destruction. By throwing away 
their arms, stripping off their accoutrements, and doffing 


civil life before the time has yet come for us to hunt out 
offenders and bring them to justice. At all events, whatever 
may be the chance of evading detection, every month, every 
week will lessen it; and now that the tide has turned so 
unmistakeably against the rebels, they must feel that their 
only safety lies in escaping our vengeance, and that they can 
do nothing to resist it. 

For this reason—that many will doubtless eseape, and tiiat, 
after a lapse of time, there may be some difficulties inthe 
way of identitication—it is the more incumbent upon us to 
spare none whose guilt is beyond all question. That any 
tingle mutineer and murderer, caught as it were in the ‘act, 
should be suffered to escape the just vengeance which 
humanity itself invokes upon his head, is a possibility which 
we cannot contemplate without indignation. Among other 
items of intelligence brought by the last mail, was one to 
the effect that Mr. Grant had cansed 150 rebels, taken by 
General Neii1, to be released ; and the statement has eaused 
a flood of indignation to be poured forth on the head af the 
offending civilian, What would be our opinion of such an 
act, if proved to have been committed, may be gathered from 
what we have written above, and from what we have wyitfen 
on many former occasions. But we suspend our judgment 
until we are fully acquainted with the facts. In the course 
of a few days, the matter will doubtless be set in its’ true 
light. In the meanwhile, we cannot, on the imperfect evi- 
dence before us, impute to any vesponsible public servant an 
act of such egregious and criminal folly as that with which 
rumour has charged Mr. Grant. is 


RAISING THE WIND. 


VERY class of society has its own distinct code of motals. 

4 What is a venial offence in one set is unpardonable in 
another—not so much from any excess of virtue in the latter 
over the former, as from the peculiar necessities of the mode 
of life of cach. In fact, moralists of the expediency school 
might find abundant instances to show that the public opitiion 
of each section of the community is, naturally enough, Joudest 
in its condemnation of the particular wrong which is fraught 
with the greatest danger to itself. We by no means pledge our- 
selves to the opinion that this rather selfish principle affordsthe 
mostaccurate measure of the enormity of any particular offence ; 
but we may be quite sure that society is in an unwholesome 
state when there isa tendency, on the part of any considerable 
number of persons to set at nought the special code of morals re- 
cognised by those who are engaged in their own class of occu- 
pations and duties. Someugly symptoms of this kind have, how- 
ever, been showing themselves of late in the trading com- 
munity. We especially allude to the evidence which is con- 
tinually turning up of the extent to which the practice of 
issuing accommodation-paper has been carried. “There may be 
some who look upon kite-flying rather as a folly than a crime ; 
and it certainly is not a matter of much publie coficern, so 
long as the amusement is confined to those whose only serious 
business in life is to relieve themselves betimes of the burden 
of an expected fortune. But when trade is deeply infected 
by the practice, the consequences are serious enough to justify 
the horror with which accommodation paper is regarded by 
the stricter sort. of City moralists: the: HonyMMr. 
Noon chooses to accept the dranght of his: friénd Captain 
in order to enable the Intter gentleman: ‘too faise 
half the amount in cash and champague, and to devote the 
residue to the payment of 50/. per cent. discount, there is 
no particular mischief dene to any but the actors in the 
transaction. But it is impossible to exaggerate the fatal 
results of such transactions on the part of merchants and 
tradesmen. ‘The very existence of commerce is based on the 
security of bills of exchange, and there ean be no confidence 
in such instruments when once the employment of accommo- 
dation bills becomes a prevalent custom. So long:as each bill 
in circulation really represents an actual transaction, the 
liabilities of a trader must bear a fixed relation to the extent 
of his business. In ordinary eases, it is a fair presumption 
that the value received for a bi!l will be used to # profit, and 
there is consequently a reasonable ground for expecting that 
the acceptance will be duly met. The best names could not 
long command indefinite loans, unless the reliance placed on 
their general solvency were backed up by the sort of material 
guarantee which is afforded by the fact that their real busi- 
ness dealings are in proportion to the accommodation they 


altogether the externals of the soldier, they may perhaps, 
in many cases, escape their doom by subsiding into 


ask for. But the instant that negotiable securities cease to 
represent actual transactions, tlis ground of confidence is gone. 
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Every fresh discovery of fictitious bills not only ruins the 
eredit of the individuals concerned, but helps to shake the 
general confidence of the trading conmmunity in the securities 


by which ‘all business is mainly carried’ on. More than 
one instance has recently occurred in which firms of good 
repute, brought to a stand-still by the effects of the American 
evisis, have been found to have been dealing extensively 
in these fictitious bills, which are like much poison 
to the eredit-system of the country, ‘A little lower down 
in the’ commercial scale, matters are still ‘worse, and ‘we 
find tradesmen flooding the market with acceptances of 
women and boys, of seryants without a sixpence, and 
_ imaginary friends. who never had. any existence at all, One 
of the most startling of these cases bas been, lately exhibited 
‘in’ that: museum of commercial monstrosities-+the Court of 
Bankruptcy; and we are happy to. see that the offenders 
‘have met with no lenient sentence from My.’ Coinmissioner 
~ Messrs. Sapcrove and Race are the ‘gentlemen who have 
just done, the only, service to society of which they were 
capable, by opening the eyes of the world to the audacity 
with which the concoctors of accommodation bills will some- 
times; carry on their operations. Mr. Raae,: the, financial 
groin of ‘the partnership, detailed his various expedients 
r raising the wind with a candour which may have sprung 
froin his regard for truth, if it was not rather dtie to an insolent 
disregayd of the opinion of the world. For about. ten years 
this worthy upholsterer had been discounting, at the rate of 10 
or 12 per cent,, about, 20,0001; a-year of fictitious bills... For 
‘this purpose he had a long list of acceptors, whose names were 
used as occasion served. One is de¥cribed by Mr. Rage as a 
poor mixn living in London, without any business: He figured 
as a Mr. Woopstay, upholsterer, of Torquay, and accepted as 
many bills as were wanted, Mr. Browy, of Stratford-terrace, 
_ was another yaluable supporter of the firm. He is described 
as extremely accommodating, and is said to, haye given an 
indefinite authority to Mr. Race and. his. servants to accept 
as many bills as they pleased in his name. Young Mr. Sap- 
GROVE took this office on himself, and signed’ for the real or 
imaginary Brown to any extent that might be required. A 
~ couple ‘of boys, in the entploy of the firm ‘at a few shillings 
. aeweek, had each an acceptor assigned to them, whose names 
they were to_use whenever Mr, Ragg desired to, increase his 
securities... The arrangement was as natural, as.it, was wn- 
doubtedly convenient ; for the person’ in, whose:name one of 
the lads was to accept was a Mr. GurrEurcy,; a’ gentleman 
‘of ixidepiondent means ‘at Norwood, who! ‘was “affficted with 
and unable to write his' éwn was’ a 
fortunate circumstance for the independeyp gentleman that 
was, not im, existence to be sued, upon. is Ville, , Another 
gentleman, who was also,unable to write+a, Mx, BrapLey— 
“was assisted in the same way by the other shop-boy. But 
Variety Was essential Mr. ‘Race's operations ; so; in addi- 
‘tion tothe the establishment, he rétained w friend— 
‘do acceptances for dnd shilling 4-piece, 
“Another ,coadjutor, was a. of the name of, Mary 
whose principal wealth consisted of halfia-dozen, small 
vchildret, liad accepted | bills for a few thousands, 
“drawn onan ‘imaginary Mr. Hrroys, of Maida Hill.‘ Tliese 
few of the nanics which the ingenious/Mr. ‘Race 
had! dhwalys at his and all ‘were! diily “worked ‘in 
turn, to Keep vip the supply, of 
Unfortunately, ‘there was. one aint, tn, the, system, 
Whieh nltimatoly ruined the whole:speculatign,,,. The ,12/. per 
oent, discounts. just) a little more than dwallewed all. the 
protits of the trades! after keeping npthe gdme with won- 
fom inany' years; the clevertirin Sbhized' to have 
ofmegotiable paper whieh they, Were so 
ows ppgsesy, nuthing was easier than to a, stock, of goods 
puiligiont to pay. 1 the pound. topraipise.a piphant 
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‘Raee’s ood forteve tailed: him Jast.. bill-dis- 
who hiade some Ojodol! oF ‘brit! of “his 
titi ned! against Him, certificate. 
“The wholestory ene out, and Mr, Rage Was the 
world wathout. a, certilicate, to protect. him, from. his. credi- 

tors, Commrssioyex rather pointedly, called attention to 
the, fuct ,that, it) might, be forgery, to write, the mgme a 
person on a bill of exchange; but prebably;the 
‘solicitors of: the Court of Bankruptey will- find: the prede- 
‘of ‘the Royal. British Bank’ Direetors: 

the from’ thie Ooitrt, and 
‘instituting proceedings against’ atv Of Mi Racé’s 
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humble acceptors. Even Mr, Race himself will probably 
be allowed to enjoy the measure of tranquillity which 
belongs to the life of an uneertificated bankrupt. 

We do not imagine that this disgraceful case can be regarded 
as otherwise than exceptional in its worst features; but the 
effrontery with which the system was worked, the facility 
with which the bills were discounted, andthe length of time 
during which it was found possible to carry on the sport, 
suggest—what other facts only too clearly confirm—that the 
systematic creation of accommodation paper has entered more 
largely into the trade of the country than it is at all pleasant 
to believe. As yet there cannot be much cause for panic on 
this account, for the better class of mercantile firms would no 
doubt struggle to the last against an expedient so ruinous 
to their eredit; but if the honour of English commerce is to 
be maintained unsullied, it is essential that the use of accom. 
modation bills and similar artifices should be marked with 
the most express condemnation, and extirpated, as far as 
possible, with unrelenting severity. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS TO THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


PHOTLE have naturally sought a parallel for the Indian crisis 
in history ; and they have as naturally fixed on the appalling 
struggle between Carthage and her insurgent mercenaries, known 
in history for its horrors—unequalled till now—as the Truce. 
less or Inexpiable War. In one important respect the parallel 
is just, inasmuch as the Truceless War was primarily not a rebel. 
lion, but a mutiny, and a mutiny of mercenary soldiers. After 
the close of the first Punie war, a great body of these merce- 
naries of various nations—Spaniards, Gauls, Italians, natives of 
the Balearic Isles, and Africans—were thrown on the hands of 
the Carthaginian Government, who proposed to disband them. 
Hamilear, who had most of them under his command in Sicily, 
knowing their mutinous spirit, prudently shipped them off to 
Africa in small detachments, advising the Government to pay 
and disband each detachment as it arrived. The wise men of Car 
thage, however, kept the several detachments waiting for their 
pay—in hopes, apparently, of beating down their demands—till 
the whole body had landed ; when the soldiers, knowing full well 
that the promises of the Carthaginians were worthless, and that 
they should never get their pay unless they extorted it at once, 
broke out into a dreadful mutiny. This mutiny, however, would 
have been put down very speedily by Hamilcar, who was the 
Havelock of Carthage, had he not been trammelled by au im- 
becile Government and thwarted by the blockhead of a colleague 
whom they gave him, in the person of their favourite Hanno. 
it, was, and wavering contest ensued, in which appalling 
atrocities, were perpetrated by the mercenaries, and repaid witha 
Vengeance as appalling. The mutineers seem. to have been led, 
not by a single chief, but by a board like that which has been 
happily mismanaging the affairs. of the mutineers at Delhi—a 
plan which no doubt was rendered necessary by the differences 
of race among the mutinous army in the former,case, as perhaps 
at, was by, the difference of religion, in, the latter. Hamilcar, 
‘when once fairly in command, soon showed the ascendency of a 
single controlling and animating mind... _,, , 
- So far asthe Truceless War.was a.great mutiny of mercenaries, 
- the parallel, as we have said, holds good; but there it ends. The 
situation of Carthage was utterly unlike thatof England, and her 
danger immeasurably greater.' Imagine England reduced to 
‘London. Imagine don :redueed sto number Juxurious 
and unwarlike P!utocrats on one hand, aque something 
between the mob of a low sea-port and the Neapolitan lazzarou 
on the other. Imagine England tobe inhabited by a small 
number of English in a much worse political condition than that 
of Manchester before the Reform Bul; by a number. of serfs in 
‘the condition of the Saxons immediately after the Norman Con- 
quest, and by large gangs of! gaol-birds\ in the shape of slaves. 
/ Imagine Scotland te be inhabited by the: most:lawless of the old 
Highland clans, with whom yow ate perpetually waging a border 
war: Imagine the Bengal army to be besieging London instead 
of Lueknow, and the people-of the coubtry—unenfranchised 
English, serfs, slaves, and savages++to beswellinig their ranks and 
' furnishing them with the supplies. Imagine the ladies of Brent- 

ford to be sending in their jewels to provide the sinews of war 
for Nana Sabib. Imagine your only native army to consist of 
| the City train bands and a park of guns of large calibre, but 


! which as often mow down your own’ ranks as those of the enemy. 
‘Tmagine your Governthent to consist of a secret council of a 
‘dozen of the fattest Aldermen, with a Mayor. 
Imagine that you have just beeh thoroughly beaten in a twenty 
“ytars” war with France, and’ that’France is quietly taking pos- 

session of Malta and Gibraltar; W hilé you are fighting it out with 

“your Brahmins aid Rajpoots. Phen you haye Cartliage—with 


mérchant-oligarchy ‘aud ‘Her’ Suffétes, her mob, her subject 
“Liby- Phoenicians, her Libyan Fellihs, her ehive-gangs, het burgher 
nilitia,’ pnd her, 3co war elephants—as she was when strugglio 
‘auvainst the merdenaties at her gates, ‘aiid the 
“Africans who supported them, after hér overthrow by' Rome m 
‘the first Punic War,’ To crown all,’ suppose ‘that, ‘on'the failure 
of all'the huthan resources of the’ State,’ dur’ list refuge was in 
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deities as capricious as they were obscene, and that, instead of 

tting the Archbishop of Canterbury to write a flat prayer, we 
fad to sacrifice the firstborn of some rich Alderman to Peor. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the parallel which the French 
are so fond of drawing, and to which Napoleon used to make 
fustian allusions, between England and Carthage. We resemble 
the Carthaginians only in having a large commerce, and, of course, 
in that Punic perfidy which has led us to thrash the French Rome 
in all ow Punic wars. Carthage was a great commercial city 
without a nation—the French have found on several occasions 
that England is a nation, and not only a great commercial city. 
The only State in modern history that can be fairly compared 
with Carthage is Venice; and if their condottieri had mutinied 
in a body at the most critical juncture of their history, the Vene- 
tians would have been pretty much in the same position as the 
Carthaginians in the ‘Truceless War. 

The Mithridatic War offers in some respects a closer historical 
Hel. England is far more like Rome than Carthage, and 
empire far more resembles that of the former than that of 

_ the latter. Indeed, a prem familiar with Roman history, in 
reading a description of British India, may almost fancy that he 
is reading a description of one of the Eastern Provinces of Rome. 
Rome, however, unhappily for herself, administered her Provinces 
on that selfish system which a certain clique are anxious to 
recommend tous for our future adoption in the administration 
of Hindostan, She made her subject millions and their terri- 
tories the perquisite of Roman merchants, usurers, politicians, 

“and lawyers. e Proconsuls, owing their own position and 
their own immunity in oppression and plunder to the suffrage of 
the Roman people, were always inclined, unless they were men 
of strict integrity, to play into the hands of the Roman citizens 

~ resident in their jurisdiction, who were often the agents of power- 
ful and wealthy men at Rome. All lawsuits and indictments 
were tried by a Roman judge with Roman assessors, and there 
was little justice except for Romans. The Roman merchants, 
backed by the political power, grasped the trade of the 
world, extinguished native commerce, and eyen procured the 
destruction of some great commercial towns. This iniquitous 

‘system pressed in its worst form on the province of Asia, 
and the consequence was that the different races included 
in that province combined, in spite of their differences, 
and rose against the Roman yoke. In one day 80,000 Romans 
were massacred with circumstances of cruelty resembling those 

--which are appalling us now; and the secresy with which 
the massacre was prepared, and the completeness and sud- 

_ denness with which it overtook its multitudinous and scattered 

~ victims, show that the subtlety and secresy of Eastern natures 
‘were then as remarkable as they are now. But this was a 
~ national rebellion against a yoke intolerable to the nation. 
~ Moreover, it had a leader, and one of no ordinary kind. Mithri- 
dates was the life and soul of the movement, and nothing but his 
indomitable nature and extraordinary resouree maintained the 
contest so long; for the Oriental hosts went down before small 

Roman armies whenever they met them in the field, just as the 
hosts of Hindostan have gone down before small English armies 
at Plassy, Assaye, and Cawnpore. The King of Pontus was a 

“miracle of physical, and of a low kind of moral, force. He was 
‘the strongest man, the first rider, the first archer, the first 
drinker, and the first polygamist of the East—a perfect Oriental 
hero—a sort of Rustam, as it has been remarked, or Samson. 
He had been trained from his childhood, not in the Zenana, but 
in the school of adversity and danger; and if he was not proof 
against poison—a tradition which we presume medical science 

would reject—he was at least a thoroughly iron man. He was 

-also — the best hater in the world; and in the strength of 
that hate he found vigour, constancy, and almost genius. He 
entered upon the war with enormous pecuniary resources ; and, 
like some of our native antagonists in India, he had good Eu- 

-Topean officers in his pay. Yet European arms and Roman 
steadfastness were too much for him, in spite of the terrible 

civil war which, during a great part of the period, was raging at 
Rome ; and he was driven from field to field, from point to point, 
from country to country, till at last he could only escape his 
enemies by death. Happily, Nana Sahib is a Mithridates only 
in cruelty and perfidy; and what is still more important, he 
carries no nation with him. He is not likely to cause us the 
fearful anxieties and vicissitudes, or to afford our generals the 
_ triumphs of a Mithridatic war. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON RUGBY. 


(THERE is always a temptation to idealize the past, and to 

speak of a generation that has gone as necessarily superior 
to that of which we form a part; and as every generation cannot 
possibly be, in all points, an advance on those that have preceded 
it, it_is obvious that this praise of what has been must sometimes 
be right, We have thus to strike a balance, allowing that it is 
possible we may fall short of our fathers, but requiring strict proof 
that this is actually the case. Generally, it is very difficult to do 
80, for we have to make as many concessions in one direction as 
we make claims in the other; but sometimes an example of 
deterioration comes, before us so marked and so indisputable 

t we need not stop a moment to argue whether it exists. The 
two old famous Reviews which in the uarter of this century 
Were the highest representatives of Eng igh literature, thought, 


and mental activity, afford perhaps instances as striking as ~ 
that could be named. They have had their heroic times, an 
are now come down to the level of the ordinary world, | It is not 
that they do not every now and then contain articles conspicuous 
for ability and knowledge—perhaps no number is published 
without having such an article among its contents. But, speaking 
of the publications as a whole, the general spirit, the paies 
tone, the old fire and force, are gone. Far from leading Englis 
public opinion, these iodi now reflect the timidity, the 
intolerance, and the narrowness of all that is second-rate in society 
and in individuals. The reason is obvious. They haye been 
ruined by their own success. Their reputation, so long enjoyed, 
so widely extended, and associated with names so eminent, has 
secured them an enormous sale. It has become one of the habits 
of the wealthy Englishman to have them on his table, and 'there 
is scarcely a family in easy circumstances in the kingdom to which 
their circulation does not extend. ‘They have, therefore, to fulfil 
a new condition, and gradually this condition has absorbed all 
others. They have to be so written that the property shall not 
diminish in value. It would seem as if, on a new editor first 
entering on the duties of his post, he felt called upon to make a 
solemn initiatory vow, that come what may he will maintain the 
tea-table circulation of the periodical. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that the pledge given in this resolution is most scrwpu- 
lously redeemed. 
The Quarterly has, in its number just issued, an article on 
Rugby. ‘This was a great and a fertile subject. Fifteen years 
have now elapsed since the death of Arnold. The, school. has 
pessed through the administrations of two successors, We have 
ad the life of Arnold in our hands for many years, and many of 
his pupils are now men eminent in their several stations, and 
well advanced in middle life. Surely we can now judge of the 
man and of his system in a different way from what was possible 
when the first feelings of regret, admiration, and surprise were 
awakened by his loss. We may ask ourselves whether Arnold’s 
system of school government had really any peculiarity, and, if 
it had, whether that peculiarity was entirely beneficial, and 
whether his opinions so strongly and cmphahopliy expressed on 
religious and political questions had really any connexion wi 
the influence he exerted, or the system he created. Then the 
obvious imperfections of his mind—his exaggeration, his hardihood 
of assertion, his entire want of humour—might surely now be 
touched on without paining the feelings of any to whom his 
memory is dear. Some notice might also be taken of the curious 
reference of a good moral tone over the accuracies of critical 
inquiry, which led him to accept Niebuhr’s theories in a lump, 
because he was charmed with the cast of Niebuhr’s character. 
course a Reviewer, if he was fit to enter on the subject, would take 
care to show his substantial reverence for Arnold’s nobleness, and 
his appreciation of all the good which Arnold effected ; but it is 
impossible that impartial persons should not now see Arnold in a 
different light from that in which he presented himself to friends in 
the first burst of their sorrow. Experience has taught us some- 
thing. We know how much the practieal influence of Arnold 
has tt felt, and how completely his most cherished theories 
are forgotten. We have watched how his system has thriven 
under two successors, so unlike him, and so unlike each other. 
A very remarkable book on Rugby has also appeared lately, 
which suggests many reflections on the school which it paints. 
Tom Brown sketches scenes of Rugby life witha fidelity, a spirit, 
and a liveliness which are above praise. But Zom Browz is not 
a pure reflection of Rugby or of Arnold. _ It is coloured through- 
out by a very intimate acquaintance and ardent sympathy with 
Mr. Kingsley’s novels. The points admired, the scruples enter- 
tained, the duties enforced, are either entirely drawn from those 
works, or are modified and shaped by them. When the author 
of Tom Brown trasts to his and copious 
memory, he is once more a Meaty hey. en he mporaliars, his 
morality is much nearer Alton Locke and Yeast than Arnold's 
sermons. We might have hoped that a contributor to a loading 
Review would have gone into this subject, which throws so muc! 
light on Arnold and on the direction in which some at least of 
his pupils have moved. But then the writer must have had some 
acquaintance with the school and the matters of which he writes, 
this might have been dangerous. When a topic is interest- 
ing, it generally cuts across subjects on which people think 
differently, and, perhaps, feel strongly; and it is a good piece of 
practical wisdom, and eminently conducive to the interests of a 
tea-table circulation, that its treatment should be confided to 
some one who knows nothing whatever about’ it. For, if he 
knows nothing, he probably will say nothing, and then nobody 
can be offended. far, very likely the Quarterly was right. 
It had got hold of a writer who knew no more of Rugby than of 
the customs of a tribe in Central Africa. It wished to be safe, 
and it is safe. But what we are astonished at is, the kind of 
writing which it thinks good enough for the tea-tables—the literary 
level at which it is content to rest—the standard of English, of 
coherence, and of common sense which it thinks high enough for 
a periodical made illustrious by the names of Scott and Southey. 
It is not, however, literally true that the Reviewer has found 
nothing new to say of Rugby. There is one point on which he 
dwells, which, as far as we know, had not been noticed before. 
He has added a new fact to the life of Arnold. This fact, this 
discovery—which has fastened itself powerfully, on his mind, and 


which he communicates with the most elaborate earnestness to 
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his readers—is that Arnold gave the boys enough to eat. What 
has struck him about Rugby boys is that they are not starved. 
“Dr. Arnold,” we read, “had learnt at Winchester what to 
avoid, and the feeding his tender flock was no less looked after 
by him than the nurture of their intellect.” It eppears that 
in early youth the Reviewer used to eat off pewter, “on which 
the juice of rare fruit pies fizzed like aquafortis,” and after 
twelve years of reflection on the biography of Arnold, it seems 
to him a noble feature in the character of that great man, that 
he positively treated his pupils like the sons of gentlemen, and 
gave them enough meat on a clean dinner service. But the 
Reviewer, although accepting this trait as a proof of Arnold’s 
magnanimity, evidently felt surprised that Arnold found it pos- 
sible to get Rugby boys much beyond the fizzing-pewter stage 
of civilization. He seems to have considered that Rugbeans were, 
by nature and training, a set of young savages, to whom even an 

ton Triptolemus has been fend to teach the arts of peace. 
The attempt having failed, it is to be feared that they will return 
to their pristine habits, and eat dirt and acorns like their prede- 
eessors. The passage is so characteristic that we will extract it, 
although we have to beg Dr. Goulburn’s pardon for doing so. 
He is far too kind and upright a man to be made the victim of 
an absurd panegyric. The Reviewer is speaking of a work 
recently published, called the Book of Rugby School :— 

The record was edited by Dr. Goulburn, the accomplished head-master, on 
whom the mantle of his eminent predecessor worthily descended, and by 
whom his system was continued, Brought up himself at Eton, a school that 
long has basked in the sunshine of royalty, he laboured to communicate its 
polish and urbanity to the native rusticity of Rugby, a local foundation of 
mere mesocratic origin. He has — assed from being the teacher of 
boys to become the instructor of men, wider school of the metropolis 
is opened to his piety and eloquence. 

We must say that here the Reviewer departs rather wantonly 
from the great “ tea-table circulation” principle. For, so far as 
the Quarterly aims at adorning the tea-tables of Rugbeans (and 
even these savages buy books), there is considerable danger lest 
this passage should give offence. But through the greater part 
of lus article the Reviewer keeps on the safest ground: saying 
nothing at all, or else saying what was long ago known to every- 
hedy. He aecordingly finds it convenient to give a short 
abridgment of Stanley’s Life of Arnold. Considering that this 
book has been in every one’s hands for a dozen years, and that 
its contents are as familiar to the public as the histories of Alex- 
ander or Cesar, it shows a curious estimate of what readers 
want, to give a little narrative of Arnold’s life in the style of 
Peter Parley. Let all the tea-tables in the country rejoice in 
the information given in the following instructive paragraph :— 

After a residence of nine years he removed from Oxford to Laleham, 
married, took _—— pupils, and passed another nine years in a paradise of 
peace. Here his powers ripened, and full of lofty designs and panting for a 
wider field of usefulness, he in 1827 succeeded Dr. Wool in the head-master- 
ship of Rugby: now his professional life began, and he plu’ into fourteen 
years of uninterrupted toil. The natural characteristics of the monotonous 
country about Rugby were most uncongenial to him. The all-ennobling 
feeling of duty reconciled him, indeed, to the change, but he felt as a “ plant 
im a pot” that took no root, and could be removed without breaking any 
fibre. What he delighted in were the ancient associations of King Arthur 
at Winchester, and the soul-elevating mountains of the Lakes. Rugby, with 
its commonplace country and antecedents, its elm hedgerows and “ thirteen 
cattle fairs,’ touched no chord in his heart. It was at Fox How, near 
Ambleside, where he had planned a retreat—senectutis nidulus—that he 
breathed freely. 

Tt is not, however, our purpose to criticise the matter of this 
article, nor to express an opinion as to its shortcomings. It is 
its manner—the style in which it is written—that has attracted 
our attention—the fact that this is what is thought good enough 
for a Review which once held so high a place in English litera- 
ture. Our readers must of course turn to the article itself to see 
what the style is like. It is from the whole texture of the com- 
position that its merits are to be judged. But there are three 
signs of bad writing easily recognisable—poor jokes, classical tags, 
and wrong grammar; and we will give a few instances in which 
these signs appear in the article of which we are speaking. Now 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of the Quarterly, is one of the first 
publishers in London. His books are always excellently and 
carefully got up; and it almost always happens that a work 
issued by him has some value in it, and that the writer has some 
claim to be read. "We can thus compare the standard exacted in 
his Review with that attained in the general run of the good 
books of the day ; and we feel sure that if any one had met with 
such sentences as the following in a book, he would have been 
certain that Mr. Murray had not published it. This is all that 
we say—we do not want to go out of our way to pick holes in 
a writer's language. Elsewhere the style might pass without 
remark; but we think it worth noticing in the Quarterly Re- 
view. It is remarkable that this paeney Soc periodical should 
now admit a level of writing below that of the ordinary books 
of a good publisher. The following extracts might yr th have 
been added to. We merely give those which have first come 
under our notice :— 

By playing at games, both the pylorus and the pi glands—where French 
savans say the soul is secreted—are taught ther muscular and moral func- 
tions, and the inevitable dullness and degeneracy that comes over the boy of 
all work is best eveliied. 


After that fashion fizzi ter] were we taught chemist the 
dominant Dame, an Mater vinegar eines: best 
coats of new soma: wean snd prematurely warn 


We rejoice to hear that a more liberal system of spits is now in operation 
at jam vertitur ordo. 
* * * * * %* 
To him tuition was a substantive duty, a reAos of itself, and not treated ag 
a temporary task, one wapépyov. 
* * 


* % 
These details are suggestive cvveroiat. 

Architecture at that moment was in statu pupillari. 

* * * 


* 

Birch was then universally deemed to be the =pwry vAy by which the funda. 
mental rules of grammaz were to be inculcated. 
* * * 

To do his duty to his utmost was the —_ of his ambition, those truly 
English sentiments by which Nelson and Wellington were inspired. 
* * * * 
He was minded—virtute officii—to combine the cure of ihe souls ¢o that of 
the intelleets of the rising generation. 


M. MERIMEE ON THE FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


RECENT number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contained 

an article on the condition of the Fine Arts in England, 
suggested by the Manchester Exhibition, from the able pen of M. 
Merimée, of which, from the friendly feeling and good sense 
which characterize it, we are competed to give an analysis. M. 
Merimée considers Reynolds and Lawrence the founders of the 
English school. He attributes to those great painters the merits, 
“after the example of Van Dyck and Velazquez,” of “ excellently 
expressing the hints and individuality of their models,”  be- 
“harmonious colorationand the knowledgeof chiaro-oscuro ;” 
while, at the same time, they left behind a “very dangerous 
example,” from their neglect of careful drawing—a fault which 
reached its climax in Turner’s latest works, The “ excess of the 
mischief necessarily produced a reaction :”— 

Iam informed that the reform of the school is weg due to a con- 
temporaneous critic, Mr. Ruskin. ‘Under favour of a style of which the 
strangeness often amounts to extravagance, but which is always spirituel, 
he has circulated certain healthy and even ical ideas, which, expressed 
ina ne simple style, and with less of hauteur, would have perhaps passed 
unnoticed. 


‘Thence arose an English school, which presented itself to the 


French Exhibition of 1855— 

already formed, already om treading boldly in the path it has opened 
out for itself, and, remarkable to say in the present day, apparently animated 
by profound conviction—I wish I could say as much of our artists. 


These are, of course, the pre-Raphaelites. It is natural to a 
foreigner to suppose that Mr. Ruskin founded that school ; but, 
in fact, he only took it up when it had by its own energy forced 
itself upon public attention, through its earliest paintings (the 
“ House at Nazareth,” &c.), and its short-lived journal, termed 
“Art and Poetry”—just as he took up Gothic architecture 
years after Pugin, Scott, Carpenter, Willis, Whewell, Petit, and 
others had in various ways vindicated its claim on public esti- 
mation. It is, however, undoubted that to Mr. Ruskin the pre- 
Raphaelites are indebted for a considerable portion of their 
vogue. This school resembles, we are told, the “ Realists” of 
France, in its attention to minute accuracy. But there the like- 
ness ends. The Realists protested against ‘‘ academic customs, 
theatrical poses, subjects drawn from mythology, the imitation 
of antique statuary.”’ In England, there was “ neither Academy” 


(in the French intensity of the word, we conclude) “ nor mytho- . 


logy to combat.” ‘The enemy here was vicious coloration. We 
accept this favourable view of our condition, seen ab extra, as a 
proof that we are better off than we were aware. To our 
eyes, West’s cold and Etty’s warm classicality abundantly showed 
the existence of an academic and mythological influence. 

M. Merimée lays it down as a further distinction, that the 
pre-Raphaelites raised their standard at the voice of lite 
men, while the Realists are the school in France who revol 
against the dicta of the literati. It would have been more correct 
to say that the pre-Raphaelites themselves belonged to the lite- 
rary fraternity. They have, we are told, “ great pretensions to 
poetry—to bourgeois poetry, that is—and to the domestic drama, 
where nature and passion are combined.” In justification of this 
dictum, M. Merimée enters into a rather length description of 
Mr. Holman Hunt's “ Awakened Conscience” — praising its 
“remarkable qualities of execution,” but intimating that it does 
not tell its story with sufficient distinctness. We must say that, 
admitting how open this eg painting x 4 be to comment 
in various aspects, the very last point on which we should con- 
ceive it censurable is its not expressing its own meaning with 
the most undeniable plainness. However this may be, M. 
Merimée considers that this picture gives a pretty just idea of the 
tendencies of the pre-Raphaelites— 

Meditative habits, a taste for research, a claim to depth mixed with much 
inexperience. The company of men of letters has been, I think, prejudicial 
to them ; for it is, I imagine, after having composed a romance in their head 
that they take up their pencils. 

We cannot consider that, as thus stated, there would be any- 
thing to object to in such a practice. All great painters must 
have conceived archetypal narratives to account for their grow 
ings. But, as further explained, we imagine that what is really 
implied is that the new school crowds and complicates its ideas 
too much, and endeavours in one representation to raise a variety 
of emotions greater than it can legitimately contain. 
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After a rapid analysis of the charges which M. Merimée asserts 
that the pre-Raphaelites bring against their predecessors, he sums 
up what he considers their chief defect in the one word “ inex- 
perience :"— 

Very probably, with time and success, the rigorisin which the new school 
preaches will gradually relax itself. Puritanical exaggerations only exist for 
a period—that of the struggle. Our romanticists, who treated Racine as an 
ass, have made the amende honorable to him, since it has been conceded to 
them that Shakspeare was a great genius; and I do not despair of one day 
seeing the pre-Raphaelites admiring Raphael. 


M. Merimée considers that the school has earned solid claims 
to gratitude from having remodelled the system of studies in 
England, and “ reinstated drawing, long neglected, in honour, 
to form henceforward a solid basis of education.” He expa- 
tiates strongly on the benetit of the study of design as regards 
the improvement of art-manufactures. He finds in this the 
secret of the success of French workmen, “who are not more 
adroit than the Germans or the English;” while in France 
draughtsmen are so abundant, that General Carbuccia found 
among his soldiers a body of artists capable of drawing the 
antiquities which he discovered on his Algerian expeditions :— 

The case is not yet the same in England, but I have no doubt that in a few 
years hence a complete revolution will have been effected, thanks to the able 
measures taken to extend instruction through all classes, and particularly 
among the workmen of the great manufacturing towns. The administration 
occupies itself at present with the greatest solicitude to direct this movement, 
and a rich and intelligent aristocracy seconds it by subscriptions and encou- 
ragements of all sorts— 
and, better than by subscriptions, as M. Merrimée observes, by 
the self-denying loan of their treasures to the great Manchester 
Exhibition. 

M. Merimée also finds a hopeful prospect for the artistic future 
of England in the permanent exhibition at Sydenham, holding 
out as it does the perpetual sight of forms of beauty to the plea- 
sure-seekers who ke it—just as the national taste for music 
in Germany is fostered by the frequent occasions of enjoyment 
which the popular habits of that country afford. The system of 
instruction pursued in the Museum at South Kensiagton finds 
also great favour in his eyes; and it is with much pleasure that 
he selects for particular commendation the collection of models 
deposited there by the Architectural Museum. At the same 
time, he cannot help remarking upon the very miscellaneous 
pews of the objects brought together in that building. 

e originality and eclecticism of the English system arrest 
M. Merimée’s attention. Several of the prize designs of the 
students exhibit much imagination, but, at the same time— 

They possess a surprising strangeness, which is only found in England. 
It is true that we French are perhaps more sensible than other people to 
this fault, because we are habituated to a certain classical regularity by every- 
thing which surrounds us. There is nothing similar in England. There have 
never been among the artists of that country classicists and romanticists ; 
and, to our great scandal, the ——- make their pupils study, at one 
time the Parthenon, and then a Gothic church, and even an Arabian mosque. 


M. Merimée somewhat unfairly refers to the steeple of Nash’s 
Church in Langham-place—a work of more than thirty years’ 
standing—as an example of the ill results of this eclecticism. At 
the same time he comes to the conclusion that the absence of 
all system is better than the over-exclusive teaching of France. 
At all events it would be so for the higher class of artists, whether 

ainters, sculptors, or architects, from the indirect food which 
it affords to the imagination—that great source of esthetic 
inspiration. For art-workmen, however—from which class the 
pupils at South Kensington are mostly selected — something 
more of method might be desirable. M. Merimée fully antici- 
pates a transformation in English industry, and he earnestly con- 
tends that it will become necessary for France to increase her 
exertions, and not to spare money in order to maintain that pre- 
eminence which he tatrlotiestfy considers she has hitherto 
possessed, 

We have thus endeavoured to bring before our readers the 
aspect of our art movement as it presents itself to the eyes of an 
intelligent and friendly foreigner, who has acquired an unques- 
tioned right to speak on esthetic subjects. Without committing 
ourselves to M. Merimée’s views, we shall find much matter for 
useful reflection in his free-spoken criticisms. 


MUSIC. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 


POR, more than a century the Italian Opera has been natu- 
_Talized and become a permanent institution amongst us, 
while English Opera has enjoyed but a fitful existence, and 
has never been able to establish itself upon a firm and enduring 
basis. Its revival from time to time is the dream of native 
composers and musicians, who naturally feel aggrieved by the 
encroachments of foreign competitors, and who lay to the charge 
of the public an unjust disregard of the talents of their own 
countrymen. Whether this accusation be with or without founda- 
tion, we will not stop to inquire. In the presence of such a 
ble competition as the Continent affords, the maintenance 

ofa permanent English operatic company must always be up- 
work. But it is certain that the public are never slow to 
Tecognise genuine ability whenever it appears; and any well- 
organized attempt, by a competent body of English singers and 
Musicians, to present operas of English origin—or, at any rate, in 


an English dress—is sure to be met by an encouraging support. 
In opening the Lyceum Theatre for a three months season, Miss 

Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have laid the foundation of sue- 

cess in securing the services of an orchestra formed from among 

the best musicians in London, who are under the most efficient 

conduct of Mr. Alfred Mellon. ‘Tike result is a perfection of 

orchestral accompaniment hardly to be surpassed, and the first 

and indispensable condition of a really good operatic performance 

is fulfilled. Miss Louisa Pyne, for perfection of vocal execution, 

must now be ranked among the first artists of the day. 

Her voice is in the very zenith of its beauty, unimpaired 

by use, and improved rather than otherwise by incessant 

practice. Mr. Harrison is much the same as of yore, not 

entirely rid of objectionable nasal yr eon but with the 

same ballad-singing aptitudes which formerly made him so 

great a popular favourite, and with improvement in stage prac- 

tice. is voice seems liable to go flat at times, and he relies 

much upon an extended range of falsetto notes. Occasionally 

his higher chest notes are produced with a beautiful ringing 
clearness; but these efforts do not often occur. The operas 
hitherto produced, besides the new work of Mr. Balfe, of which 
we are about to speak presently, are Wallace’s Maritana, Auber's 
Crown Diamonds, Norma, and Il Trovatore. The two latter are 
a mistake—the encroachment upon Italian confines is a misguided 
policy. Maritana was well got up, and perhaps as well played 
and sung as it has ever been. e Crown Diamonds affords 
ample scope for the exhibition of the powers of Mr. Mellon's 
orchestra, and we have never heard the delicate and beautiful 
music in which it abounds more delightfully played. In the 
vocal tours de force, which fall to the lot of the prima donna in 
this piece, Miss Pyne completely took the public by storm. Her 
performance of the celebrated Rode’s air is not inferior to that 
of any of the vocalists who have chosen these diflicult variations 
for the exhibition of their volubility and neatness of execution. 

The great affair of the season, however, is the new opera from 
the pen of Mr. Balfe, which has proved perfectly successful. The 
Rose of Castille, dramatically speaking, is not worth analysis. 
How it came by its title we are at a loss to divine. It is the 
story of a Queen of Leon, who, in a very improbable manner, is 
won aud wedded by the King of Castille, under the disguise of a 
muleteer, to the discomfiture of an usurping cousin, who has 
designs upon the throne of Leon. To the improbabilities of the 
story we have not the least objection to make. The comic 
opera, like the Aristophanic comedy, is none the worse for 
being a tissue of improbabilities or impossibilities, pro- 
vided, however, the personages do and say things in 
themselves amusing. The libretto of the Rose of Castille is, 
however, of the weak washy school of which during the last 
fifteen years we have had, alas! too many examples. It is the 
more to the credit of the composer that he has found means to 
engraft some fun and dramatic effect upon this trash. The con- 
certed pieces form the largest and the best part of the opera, and 
the few cut and dried ballads, introdu for the sake of the 
publishers of popular songs, might be omitted without damage. 
One absurd instance of this kind of interpolation is a ballad, by 
no means bad in itself, and well sung, moreover, by Mr. Weiss, 
in the person of Don Pedro, the conspirator and would-be 
usurper, but which could only be put with propriety into the 
mouth of an imprisoned patriot. 

The overture, based principally upon subjects which afterwards 
recur in the piece, does not present much that is remarkable ; but 
on the rise of the curtain, a very lively chorus of Spanish peasants 
commences, at the close of which Elvira, the Deceh of Leon 
(Miss Pyne), disguised as a country girl, attended by Donna 
Carmen (Miss Susan Pyne), a maid of honour in the costume of 
a boy, appear upon the scene, and beg the hospitality of the 
villagers, in a very polite duet. This request is answered by an 
invitation to dance; when the two strangers declare, to the 
astonishment of their hosts, that they never dance. The next 
pens is therefore for a song, which the Queen complies with 

y singing a “scherzo,” without words—an astonishing little bit 
of execution, which is accompanied by the chorus, with murmurs 
of admiration sotto voce. The villagers, becoming now rather 
disagreeable in their attentions, are interrupted by the 
appearance of Mr. Harrison, as Manuel the Muleteer, in 
fact, the King of Castille in disguise. The ballad, “I 
am a simple muleteer,” accompanied with the cracks of a for- 
midable whip, is of the class which tells upon an English audience, 
and is invariably followed by an encore. After the disguised 
King and Queen have improved their acquaintance in a duet, 
Don Pedro (Mr. Weiss), with his attendant conspirators, Don 
Sallust (Mr. St. Albyn) and Don Florio (Mr. G. Honey) appear 
upon the stage. The last is the comic pe e of the drama—a 
mixture of vanity and stupidity—and Mr. G. Honey throws con- 
siderable fun into the character throughout. The three conspi- 
rators are puzzled at the resemblance of the country girl to 
Queen of Leon, and a capital quartet follows, and a rondo is in- 
troduced, ‘ Oh, were I the Queen of ay wll in which Miss Pyne’s 
extreme facility of execution is again brought into play. 

In the second act, the Queen, now in her regal garb, sings a 
sentimental and comparatively simple ballad, eulogistic of private 
life and a convent. Miss _— singing of this agreeable 
is in reality perfect, and will doubtless delude hundreds of young 
ladies into the idea that nothing can be easier than to, sing it. 


A duet and trio, in which Manuel, the muleteer, charges the 
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Queen and her maid of honour with wandering in the disguise of 
a rustic maid and boy, although not devoid of a certain coarse- 
ness, is still so.ingentously contrived as to be perhaps the most 
telling piece in the opera. |The horror of the, Duchess of Cala- 
trava (Miss Prescott) at; this extravagant breach of court 
etiquette is, under all ciroumstances, not unnatural. » The scene 
in which Don Pedro calls, upon Don Florio to produce the 
supposed peasant maid, who!;had been, confided to his safe 
keeping, but had mysteriously \managed to escape, is another 
piece of genuine fun... The stentorian power of Mr. Weiss’s 
voice is here exerted with: droll, effect, and the confusion and 
dismay of Don Florio are ludicrously played by Mr. G, Honey. 
Altogether the broad fun of the thing redeems the smallness of 
the wit supplied by. the libretto. One more excellent scene oceurs 
this aet, in which the supposed peasant developes her views 
of regal duties and rights, in a style alternating from the rustic 
to one ‘more serious, and produeing a decided sensation among 
the conspirators. We must leave our readers to find out for 
themselves how all these matters, are woyen into the plot, and 
how, in. the last act, the eonspirators are defeated, and the Queen 
of Leon gets the King of Castile| for her husband instead of the 
Infant of that ilk. The, piece, from beginning to end, is got 
up with conscientious ¢axe,-and.none of the subordinate parts 
are left to shift, for themselves, but..the smallest details are 
ereditably filled up. The suecess.we have only to add has been 
as unequivocal as it is deserved, and,Mr, Balfe receives a nightly 
ovation, in addition to the usual galls for, the principal per- 
formers. With so, prosperous.a beginning, we really hope to 
see English Opera make a decided |stand. Some of Mr. Balfe’s 
earlier operas would now come forth with all the freshness of 
novelty. at tise zt 
-JUOLLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
‘SULLIEN has returned to the seene of some of his most 
Yi. successful ‘campaigns—Her Majesty's Theatre ; and, with 
his “ British Army” Quadrille, he rouses each night the military 
‘ardour of promenaders. If ‘music can’ make ‘soldiers, certainly 
Jullien has desérved well of England during her late erisis; and 
now our indefatigable Tyrtwus has another excitement in store— 
the “ Fall of Delhi,” a grand descriptive composition, which is 
M. Jullien has of late adopted the plan of giving selections or 


longes 


REVIEWS, 
oll 
CH’ LITBRALURE. 
\ ANIFOLD a8 are the aspects under which the great Bishop 
of Meaux may be regarded, there is one feature of his charac- 
ter which the best of his critics-have uniformly regarded as the key 


r 


to his genius and the seerét of his popularity. e allude to his 
ractical good sense—a quality arising, if may be presumed, from 
The clearness. with which his eagle-eyé discerned at a glance the 
main elements and bearitigs of every question which came under 
his notice. It is to this bon’ sens, which both possessed in such 
ample measure, that we must attribute the ascendency which 
Bossuet and Voltaire respectively won over their contemporaries. 
While others were Ddsying: themselvés about the husk, they 
unced upon the kernel.’ In an age conspicuous for its deyo- 
tion to religious topics,’ Bossnet kept himself alike clear from 
the assaults of dowbt ‘and thé ‘yet more dangerous delusions of 
niystical asceticism. If at’ any we should have suspected 
him of departing from ‘this’ even téenour, it would have been in 
his relatioxis’ us “ diréctor”' With those who came under liis 
‘spiritual charge. “This is’ dn ‘aspect’ of Bossuct with which few 
are familiar. The Leftres Spirituelles of Fénélon have long 
held a recognised place’ in French literature; but the Lettres 
Spirituelles of Bossuet are buried in the voluminous recueil of 
his works, and the reader is little inclined to ransack some forty 
volumes in order to pick! out the letters to a Cornuau, whose 
very existence, but for them, would never’have been known 
to him. It is this collection of letters, along with the Zraité 
dé la Coucupiscence, which M. de Sacy has selected for the 


two new volumes* of the elegant Bibliotheque Spirituelle 
which he has undertaken to edit. Those who are even super. 
ficially acquainted with the history of Bossuet’s public career 
will be somewhat surprised to learn that during four-and-twenty 
years of the busiest period of his life he kept up a regular cor. 
respondence with an obscure religieuse, quieting her doubts, 
checking her vagaries, and solving her difficulties. When we 
compare this correspondence with the Lettves Spirituelles 
of the good Archbishop of Cambrai, we have no difficulty in 
understanding how Bossuet got the best of it in the famous feud 
on Quietism. Learning, piety, eloquence—all these Fénélon 

ed in a degree scarcely inferior to Bossuet. But the 
good sense of the Bishop of Meaux, impervious to the sedue- 
tions of the emotions or the imagination, turned the balance in 
his fayour. . As M. de Sacy well remarks, with reference to the 
Lettres of the two prelates—* Pour étre gouverné utilement par 
Fénélon, i fallait avoir presque autant d’esprit que Fénélon lui 
méme. Le paysan le plus grossier se serait aussi bien trouvé de 
la direction de Bossuet que les sceurs du Due de Chevreuse,” 
The eoldness, verging upon harshness, with which Bossuet 
rebukes the mystical and ascetic tendencies of the Sceur Cornuau 
is, to say the Jeast of it, an instructive and seasonable lessop 
for the French clergy of the nineteenth century. We almost 
regret, the great with which these little volumes 
are got up; for it is much to be desired that such wholesome 
stuff were widely circulated, in order to neutralize the bad effects 
of the deleterious trash current under the head of religious lite. 
rature. It must be remembered, however, that the modern 
French Church considers Bossuet a bit of a heretic. 

Never, perhaps, so large an amount of information on 
Spain, and of elegant criticism on the habits of thought peculiar to 
the Peninsula, been put together in such an execrable shape as 
by the late M. Salvandy, in his Don Alonzo.t First published 
in 1824, on the author’s return from that country, it is an as- 
tounding fact that the work has since gone through six editions. 
The one now before us was passing through the press at the 
time of his. death; and if, on the one hand, we have to con. 

ratulate ourselves that he lived to complete an epilogue whick 

rought down the contem a of Spain twenty years 
nearer our own day, on the other we have to regret tnat the 
work has been given to the world without a new preface, in 
which we doubt not M. Salvandy would have taken occasion to 
embody some of those luminous views on the political condition 
of his country which made him famous among the publicists of 
France. There is something very touching in the short note— 
“il me fallait huit jours de plus!” which his sons found written 
on the margin of the manuscript. Our readers will readily 
understand our objections to the form which M. Salvandy has 
selected for setting forth his views on Spain, when we state that 
the work is a history, a novel, a book of travels, a review, and 


: a political pamphlet, all in one. In fact, the only way in which 


we can account for the suecess with which so strange an attempt 
has been crowned, is in the circumstance that every one has 
found something to his taste. Everything by turns and nothing 
long, Don Alonze.is a perfect enigma to the reader. He never 
knows what is fact, and what.is fable. The author, indeed, styles 
his work ‘‘ un monument. élevé par les mains de la Fiction ala 
Vérité ;” but what would. be thought of an architect who should 
unite in one building the features of a pagoda, a cathedral, a 
Parthenon, and.a railway terminus? Still, we doubt not that the 
elegant language and pretty. “bits” with which Don Along 
abounds will seture to this edition, improved and augmented as 
it is, the same favour that has been shown to its predecessors. 
One fact we gather from these volumes which is certainly new to 
us—unamely, that. ever, since the Reform Bill, England has been 
engaged jn. erasing, line by line, “‘ce code natif et essentiel, que 
la main divine a gravé,dans.le cour des hommes.” 560.) 
On receiving the new volume of Didot’s Biographie Générale,t 
which ranges from Goertz to Grevile, the first name we turned to, 
as a kind of crucial:test, was Gocthe. We were glad to find that 
it had been confided to a man competent, beyond all other French- 
ihen, to do justice to so great'a theme. ders of the Revue 
des Deux ‘Mondes will not need to, be told that M. Saint René- 
Taillandier, the writer in question, stands alone in France for 
his intimate knowledge and genial appreciation of German lite- 
rature. ‘This character he amply sustains in the article before 
us, which: is full of that: succinet detail and sober criticism ‘80 
desirable in a Biographical Dictionary. _A very full and inte- 
resting article on Goldoni,; which shows that Italian literature is 
as well cared. for as that of Germany, is followed by an account 
of Goldschmidt—a name great in the astronomical world. Gold- 
schmidt was a painter, a pupil of Cornelius and Schnorr. His 
attention was first turned to astronomy in 1847 by attending 
a lecture of Leverrier’s on eclipses. e left the lecture-room 
with the Anch’io on his lips; and it was from his studio that 
he discovered, September, his ninth planet. His labours 
have been rewarded by the Académie des Sciences with the 


* Lettrea de Pidté eb de Dircetion écrites la Corauau, 
suet; suivies du Traité de la Coneupiscence, par le méme ; et précédées d'un 
Préface par M. Silvestre de Sacy, Membre de l’Académie Frangaise..\'2 vols. 
Paris: Techener. . London: Jeffs. | 1857. 

t Don Alonzo ou UEspague, Histoire Contewporaine. Par N, A. de 
Salvandy, de l’Académie Frangaise. 2 vols, Paris: Didier. London: Wil 
liams and Norgate. 1857. 

Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Publiée pay MM. Firmin Didot, Freres. 
Tome xxi, Paris: Didot, London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. ' 
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Iragments of classical music, instead of entre compositions, except, 
= = indeed, on the special nights devoted to particular composers. 
- -- Thus we get only an andante from a symphony, instead of the 
= syuiphony itself. Although this proceeding is, in the eyes of 
— some, little less ‘than sacrilege, we are disposed to defer to the 
aa judgment of Jullien as to its policy. Profound attention may be | 
ss Obtained for a angle morceau from those who might be weary in | 
following a long classical composition throughout, 

Mdlle, Jetty Treffz, great in songs, is M. 
a Jullien’s vocalist for the present. . We heard her sing “ Home, | 
= sweet home,” ve Ghats x on Thursday evening,—and liked 
it even better “Vedrai caring,” which preceded, M. 
— -. ullien ‘is surrounded by a staff of able soloists—Lavigne, 
= Collinet, Pratten, Phillips, Sonnenberg, Cioffi; and his oy is, 
—- as usual, in a state of perfect discipline... Asolo on the oboe, on 
- evening, by M, Layigne, to our thinking, a little 
— too much apn out. ‘The reedy tone of the instrument, however 
aa agreeable for a short time, and when used in contrast with others, 
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grand prix 2’ Astronomie. Then follows an article on our English 
Goldsmith, of whose Vicar of ‘Wakefield, we are told, there 
exist at least nine French translations. The articles on the - 
Gracchi repudiate the false and calumnious views which 
long prevailed respecting the famous Agrarian laws, and 
restore those two martyrs to their proper place as sagacious 
reformers. One of the most learned articles in this volume is 
that on Gregory of Nyssa, by M. Aubé. The views ascribed to 
him on the Eternity of Punishments, and the Pantheistic senti- 
ments adduced from his writings, make us hesitate before we 
endorse the statement in the Dictionary of Biography edited by 
Dr. Smith, that, as a pillar of orthodoxy, he was only inferior to 
his brother Basil, end his friend, Gregory of Nazianzen. This 
article would of itself suffice to bring the Biographie Générale 
into the Index Expurgatorivs—an honour which we doubt not 
it has long since met with. 

M. Duplessis has given us a work* of great value to the 
historian of art or the collector of engravings. Its interest to 
the general reader is of a very mixed character; for although 
the first hundred rses of the first volume, which comprise the 
Memoirs of J. G. Wille, graveur du Roi, are exceedingly 
amusing, it requires a considerable amount of perseverance 
to wade through the shoals of insignificant details that fill 
up a large part of the Journal, which unfortunately occupies 
about nine times the s of the Memoirs. We have the 
greatest respect for the talent and character of Wille, but on that 
very account we could have dispensed with such information 
concerning him as the following,—‘ Our hung beef has just 
arrived from Hamburg.” ‘TI dined at my son’s, in company 
with the Comte de Marensae, &c. We had an excellent truffled 
turkey, and some of our choukroute, or sauerkraut, to call it by 
its real German name;” and again on the following day — 
“wrote to thank Mr. So-and-so for his game pie.’ We confess 
we think it is a grievous wrong to a man’s memory to rake up 
for publication a host of trumpery details which were evidently 
never intended to see the light. M. Duplessis would have done 
‘better service to his readers if he had weeded ont all such 
worthless matter, and put succinctly together all that was really 
valuable to the art-collector. We wish it to be understood that 
these remarks only ap Wy to the Journal, which is very nauseous. 
Unfortunately, al that as been discovered of the Mende stops 
short at the year 1743, when Wille was only twenty-eight years 
old. This history, however, of his youthful struggles is a bril- 
liant chapter in the annals of genius. One of the most inte- 
resting features in his life is his intimacy with Greuze. Our 
own engraver, Byrne, was one of his pupils. He mentions 
interviews with Strange and Boydell, aul with another English- 
man, whose alleged name is Silvain, and his status M.P. He 
went off with a portfolio of Wille’s engravings, whereupon 
the latter jots down the pithy remark: ‘Je consens que de tels 
amateurs restent dans leur ile.” Has not the editor misread the 
manuscript when he speaks of an “anglois nommé Graetfleed” 
(ii. p. 70)? Valuable and learned notes elucidate obscure 
points in the history of art. » 

M. Bouillet, the editor of the philosophical works of Bacon, 
Cicero, and Seneca, and of the two very popular Dictionaries which 

ear his name, has recently given us the first volume of a transla- 
tion of the Ennéades of Plotinus,+ accompanied by elaborate notes, 
elucidatory of the great Neo-Platonician. One glaring defect 
strikes the reader as soon as he opens the volume. There is no 
Greek text. The omission is significative of the low state of 
Greek scholarship in France. t we trust M. Bouillet will 
think better of it, and will add'a fourth volume of text, accom- 

by various readings. A text combining what was best 
Creuzer and Kirchhoff would be of great service to the 
scholar. Waiving this objection, we can speak highly of M. 
Bouillet’s performance. Frenchmen bring ‘to the considera- 
tion of philosophical subjects a clearness of exposition which 
contrasts most favourably with what we meet with in German 
writers. any for example, compare the accoun: 
of the doctrines of the Enneades, by the learned Bonn. Pro- 
fessor, in the Dictionary of Biography, with that which M. 
Bouillet gives us at page 320, &c., and he will not hesitate 
for a moment in awarding the palm to the Frenchman. The 
be are proposed, and. the results arrived at in the Notes et 
rewssements ‘are thus summed up by M. Bouillet in his 
preface :—‘ En résumé, détermination plus précise du véritable 
caractére de l'école: Néoplatonicienne et indication des sources 
ov elle a puisé, reconnoissance de la valeur p attri- 
buée & Plotin par les anciens et de son importance historique, 
appreciation plus. exacte de ses avec le Christianisme, 
utilité de la connoissance de ses Gcrits et de ses doctrines pour 
intelligence des antérieurs et des éerivains posté- 
nmeurs, soit, paiens, soit chrétiens, tels sont quelques-uns des ré- 
sultats auxquels conduit l'étude des Kunéades et des documents 
que nous avons recueillis.”| The preface is followed by a notice 
exist &c.; of Plotinus. Then we 
translation of Porphyry’s dpoppai mpos ra vonra and of 
other passages from the mn writer, and from Ammonius and 


* Mémoires et: Journal de J. G. Wille, Graveur du Roi. Publiés dapres 
et Autographes de la Impériale, par 

Plessis; avec une Préfice par Ecdihond et Jules de Goncourt. vols. 
Paris: Plon. London: Joffs. 1957. 

t Les Ennéades de Plotin. Traduite pour la premidre fois en Frangais, 
N. Bouillet, Conseiller Honoraire de l'Université. Tome i. Paris: 

achette. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 


Numenius in elucidation of the’ Enviéades. | These: translations, 
‘prologoména are’ wound 'u Porphyry’s ife of.” 
tinus, and then We break groend in The Bnneades of which’ only 
the first two;'with the commentaries, are contained’ in’ this 
volume. We trust that M. Bouillet’s undertaking may be carried 
on with the same zeal and learning as are thanifested in its 
commencement. Armed with this translation, and with) the 
works of Jules Simon and of Vacherot’on the Alexandrian 
school; the student has everything he can require to make hint- 
self master of one of the most interesting periods of ancient 
philosophy, by ‘reason of its more immediate™ contact’ with 
M. Patin’s Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs,* which first ap- 
peared in “1841, have for some’ time been out of print: Their 
author lias employed the interval in preparing a néw and im- 
proved edition which has just been iver to the world ‘in four 
volumes of Hachette’s Bibliotheque Varide. As these Etudes, 
on their first publication, beeame at once a standard work on the 
* Theatre of the Grecks,” we need only call attention ‘to 
the fact of their bemg reprinted, M. Patin has done his best'to 
reconcile’ the claims of sound scholarship with the cliaraeter'6f 
a popular work’ for the general ‘reader. For this end it! is 
obvious that a Frenchman has ampler materials ‘at his — 
than either an Englishman or a German ; for, the classical 
of France having so much in common with that of (Greece, 
the public of that country are more disposed to listen to ‘dis- 
quisitions which in England are seldom attended ‘to outside a 
college ‘lecture-room. M. Patin has made a lavish use of the 
roductions of German scholars down to the eurrent year. 
he work, in fact, would have its value were it merely as 4 — 
tory of all that has been written on the Greek drama. The first 
volume opens with a history of the whole subject, the remainder 
being occupied with analyeee of the extant playsjof 
each play being compared with others on the same subject, either 
ancient or modern. The second volume treats-in like manner of 
Sophocles, and the remaining two of Euripides ; and the whole is 
wound up with a history of the criticisms of which the, Greek 
tragedians, haye been at various periods the theme, ai wos 
. Milne-Edwards has made an important contribution to the 
scientific literature of France by the publication of his lectures at 
the Faculté des Sciences on the Physiology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy of the Animal Kingdom.t The first two volumes are now 
before us. The first six lectures—inclading an introductory, one on 
the plan of the entire course, and on the Tendencies of Nature in 
the Constitution of Animals—treat of the blood considered in an 
isolated state. Thelecturer then passes on to the relations which 
exist between that fluid and atmospheric air—relations which 
comprise one of the most important functions of animal life, to wit, 
respiration. To this subject the remaining thirteen lectures. are 
devoted. The first part of the third volume, comprising the history 
of the circulation of the blood will be published next February. 
It is this histori¢al treatment adopted throughout by M, Mil 
Edwards which renders the work of peculiar vale to’ the 
reneral reader, who is thereby enabled ta follow, step by step, 
the successive discoveries which have led to that general ‘ac- 
uiescénce in’ the received facts of physiology, the grounds 
of which he might otherwise find if ificult to appréheni 
Extremely ‘curious is’ the’ eighteenth lecture, ‘on the ’cliange 
effected during respiration in the chemical contposjtion' of the 
air. The experiments and calculations which have from ‘tite to 
time been entered on by various physidlogists—suchi as “Prout, 
Lehmann, and Vierordt—with the view to determine the amount 
of carbonic exhaled, and the modifications to which that 
amount is liable under certain conditions, are all laid before us 
with a perspicuity and degmae not always met with in treatises 
of this nature. We trust thé remaining volumes may follow at 
short intervals. The usefulness of the work will otherwise be 
materially impaired; especially as M. Milne.Kdwards constantly 
refers to subsequent portions of his lectures for the elueidgti 
of topics embraced in thé two yolumies already published, ‘i 
M, J. Francis Churchill? thas just published a work which 
calculated fo gguse some sensation in the medical and scienti 
world, He announces that he has discovered the immediate 
cause and specific remedy of pulmonary eonswaption.. We ate 
informed that in 1855, while practising at the Havannah, the 
idea occurred to him that the bereatae diathesis was owing fo,a 
‘disturbance in some one of the primordial funetions of the hu 
economy, and more especially in the deficiency of some one o the 
inorganic elements of the blood, He fixed upon phosphorus 
the element in, quesiian. and as he conceived thes to exist in, (fe 
system ‘ata state of oxidation inferior to, that of phosphoric 
acid,” he fixed upon hypophosphate of lime as his specific, Bo 
more detailed, neagons for this selection, the reader must. go to 
the work itself, He commenced his treatment in March, 185 
and in the flowing after a 


returned to Europe. He complains with considerable bitterness 


Rludes sur les Tragiques Grece, M. Patin, de Académie Bra: 
de’ Tatine Ala Faculte’ dey te Pak. 
iémhe 4 vols!’ Paris: Hachette. Jeffs: 
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Animana, faites la Faculté des Sciences de Paris; par M. Milne- Edwards. 
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of the obstacles thrown in his way both in Paris and London, | 


when he endeavoured to try the success of his treatment in the 
hospitals. Last July, he submitted a Memoir, giving an account 
of his theory to the Académie Impériale de Médecine. Having 
ascertained that there was small probability of the Commission 
making any rapport, either for or against his doctrine, he resolved 
to address himself to the public. Since his return to Europe 
he has endeavoured to make himself acquainted with treatises 
anterior to and independent of his own discovery, which are 
calculated to throw light on, or otherwise corroborate, the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Memoir. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that M. Babinet has added 
a fourth volume to the three already published on Les Sciences 
d' Observation.* The condition of the earth before geological 
epochs—the internal constitution of the terrestrial globe—rain 
and inundations—astronomy in 1855—the seasons in the planets— 
the applications of transcendental mathematics, @ propos of 
Lord analytical view of the Principia—life at 
different ages of the earth—and mineral waters—such are the 
themes which M. Babinet handles with his well-known ability. 
We do not know a better handbook than these volumes for 
any one who wishes to keep himself az fait with the most 
recent discoveries of the particular sciences therein embraced. 
At p. 116, the reader will find an account of the meteorological 
causes of the severe inundations in France last year. By far 
the most interesting Htude in the volume is that on transcen- 
dental mathematics. 

Foremost amongst the works of light literature to be noticed, 
must be placed M. Michelet’s Z’Znsecte—a work as full of 
fine feeling, eloquent language, and indifferent zoology as any- 
thing Michelet ever wrote.f It is evident that the studies of 
human character in which the historian has of necessity been 
engaged, have so soured his nature that he has been driven to 
the lower orders of creation to find a field for the unchecked 
indulgence of ail his generous sympathies. Ants and spiders, 
wasps and bees, seem to occupy, in M. Michelet’s estimation, a 
far higher place than the lord of the creation. 

The reader may remember that the last time we had occasion 
to speak of M. Arséne Houssaye, we were compelled to use 
strong language of censure. We are glad now to make the 
ameude honorable by calling attention to a new and much im- 
sroved edition of his very beautiful poems.t Love — Art— 
Sta cem are the three undying themes of song into which 
the recueil is divided. The poem entitled Béranger a l’ Académie, 
in which the chansonnier is represented as stating his reasons 
for refusing to be a Member of the Institute, is one of the most 
successful pieces of imitation we have ever met with. So 
much so, indeed, that Béranger is reported to have accosted 
the author with—Cetle chanson est elle de vous ou de moi? We 
take the anecdote from a very sprightly and interesting account 
of M. A. Houssaye prefixed to this volume, from the pen of M. 
Théodore de Banville. From the same quarter we extract a 
story creditable to the good sense of the Emperor. Just after 
the coup d’Etat, and on the very day that Victor Hugo went 
into exile, A. Houssaye, as Director of the Comédie Frangaise, 
had the courage to give a representation of Marion Delorme. 
As soon as it appeared on the affiche, M. Romieu sent word 
to the director that such a piece of bravado would entail his 
dismissal. Not so the Emperor, who in his turn intimated 
to M. Houssaye his intention to be present, and on his arrival 
at the ThéAtre Frangaise, requested that gentleman to ac- 
company him to his box. With much tact, the Emperor was 
the first to applaud the political passages in the fourth act. 
Thrice he aod the way; “et la troisiéme fois toute la salle se 
leva comme un seul homme pour applaudir en méme temps celui 

uicroyait sauver la France et celui qui croyait la France per- 
ue.” Heavy bets had been made that M. be 
dismissed. So far from it, he remained in office till 1856. 

M. L. Enault, an old acquaintance, has given us a charming 
tale in Hachette’s Railway Library.§ The scene of Christine 
opens at Stockholm, and closes in the cemetery of Gothenburg ; 
for there rest the remains of the Swedish heroine, Christine, 
Comtesse de Rudden, who had bestowed her purest, deepest 
affection on M. de Simiane, a French attaché at Stockholm, and 
who dies broken-hearted when she finds herself abandoned by 
the weak rather than vicious lover, for a vain, designing Russian 
coquette. There are some very beautiful creations of character in 
this book. We may mention, in particular, a certain baron whose 

uiet unostentatious devotion to the countess—though he knows 
his love will never be returned—is portrayed with great power. 
Admirable too is the contrast between the coquetry of the Rus- 
sian flirt, and the true passion of the countess. The dialogue is 
spirited, the reflections wee ee throughout are anything 
but commonplace, and altogether the book makes us wish for 
more froin the same pen. 

We have another volume from Madame Reybaud, including two 
tales, Faustine et Sydonie.\| The seene of Sydonie is laid in the 

© Ktudes et Lectures sur les Sciences J Olservation. Par M. Babinet, de 
Institut. Tome iv. VParie: Mallet-Bachelier. London: Jeffs. 1857. 

+ LIneccte. Par J. Miehelet. Paris: Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1858. 
Arsine Houseaye: Podtiques. Paris: Hachette. London : 

1658. 

§ Christine. Par Lovie Enault. Paris: Hachette (Bibl, du Chemin de 
Fer). London: Jeffs. 1858. 

|| Faustine et Bydonic, Par Madame Ch, Reybaud. Paris: Hachette. 
London: Jeffs, 1658. 


West Indies, and the pith of the story is the passion conceived 
by a negro for his master’s daughter, who saved him when con. 
demned to death. This at least opens a new vein, and prevents 
us from saying that Madame Reybaud has writteu or is writi 
herself out—an inference we should have been inclined to draw 
from the other tale, which turns, as heretofore, on pride of 
social status. Both of these stories are inferior to Neteos 
Reybaud’s earlier productions. 


FOSS’S JUDGES OF ENGLAND* 


M:: FOSS has published the fifth and sixth volumes of hig 
i Judges of England, bringing the work down to the beginning 
of the reign of Charles IT. The fifth volume contains the legal his. 
tory of the era of the Tudors; and the sixth, that of the times of 
the two first Stuarts, and theCommonwealth. It is a work of great 
erudition, and full of antiquarian interest. As a book of reference 
it will be very valuable; and the genealogical information it 
contains is so very full, and so many English families have been 
founded or made eminent by great lawyers, that there are 
sure to be many persons who will have occasion to consult its 
pages, or who will find a pleasure in doing so. For professional 
readers, there is to be found in these new volumes a great variety 
of curious matter connected with the history of the Courts at 
Westminster, the Peers of Court, and the privileges and usages 
of the legal profession. And the ordinary reader will find much 
assistance from Mr. Foss as a check and a guide when he 
is perusing other histories ‘and biographies relating to the periods 
of which the author treats. 

Lord Campbell affords abundant material for critics who 
over the subjects he takes up; and Mr. Foss is often wie 
the necessity of exposing the extraordinarily slight foundations 
on which the statements of the Chief-Justice rest. The two 
series of Lives, at any rate in their earlier portions, are certainly 
among the most curious works of the day, if all that Lord Camp- 
bell’s commentators say is true. That a man of so high a 
reputation and so eminent a station—a man whose decisions 
as a judge will mark one of the epochs of English law—should 
think it worth while, in the evening of life, to sit down and 
calmly invent little biographical romances about persons whose 
names are forgotten by all but the legal antiquary, is certainly a 
very singular occurrence. And yet what are we to bd e 
read very amusing accounts in Lord Campbell’s volumes of 
the early lives of the several Judges, and are much pleased and 
entertained with them. But then comes a critic like Mr. Foss, 
who, asking us to observe that his Lordship gives no references, 
tells us that all the authorities from which Lord Campbell might 
be supposed to have drawn are silent on the subject. Mr. Foss 
goes with great delight over the well-known ground of Sir 
Christopher Hatton’s career; but as the controversy about that 
lively Chancellor is so familiar, we will not touch on it. A more 
striking instance, if possible, is to be found in Lord Campbell’s 
account of the early life of Fitz-James, a Chief Justice during 
the time of Henry VIII. We will extract the paragraph re- 
ferred to, that our readers may be able to judge of Mr. Foss’s 
criticisms :— 

We know more of the next Chief Justice, Sir John Fitzjames, but very 
little to his credit. Of obscure birth, and not brilliant talents, he made his 
fortune by his great good-humour, and by being at college with Cardinal 
Wolsey. It is said that Fitzjames, who was a Somersetshire man, kept up an 
intimacy with Wolsey when the latter had become a village parson in that 
county; and that he was actually in the brawl at the fair when his reverence, 
having got drunk, was set in the stocks by Sir Amyas Paulet. 

While Wolsey tried his luck in the Church, with little hope of promotion, 
Fitzjames was keeping his terms in the Inns of Court ; but he chiefly distin- 
ps himself on gaudy days by dancing before the judges, playing the part 
of “Abbot of Misrule,’ and swearing strange oaths—especially by St. 
Gillian, his tutelary saint. His agreeable manners made him popular with 
the “ Readers” and “ Benchers ;” and, eye their favour, although very 
deficient in “ moots” and “bolts,” he was called to the outer Bar. Clients, 
however, he had none, and he was in deep despair, when his former chum— 
i himself into the good graces of the stern and = 
man, Henry VIL., and those of the gay and licentious youth, Henry VILL— 
was rapidly advancing to greatness. Wolsey, while almoner, and holding 
subordinate offices about the Court, took notice of Fitzjames, advised him to 
stick to the profession, and was able to throw some business in his way in the 
Court of Wards and Liveries. 

On this Mr. Foss remarks as follows :—1. Sir John Fitz-James 
was not of obscure birth, as he was connected with several we 
known families whose names Mr. Foss gives. 2. No evidence exists 
of the place of Fitz-James’s early education, and Anthony Wood 
does not mention his having been at Oxford, although he gives 
a full account of his brother, a bishop. 3. There is no authority 
for any part of the story about the intimacy with Wolsey, oF 
about  F taking part in any brawl. 4. The whole of the sen- 
tence about Fitz-James dancing before the judges, and playing the 
part of Abbot of Misrule, is a pure invention. 5. As to Wolsey 
throwing business in his way in the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
that Court itself was instituted not only after the death of 
Wolsey, but after the death of Fitz-James. If Mr, Foss is right, 
and if Lord Campbell simply wrote about Fitz-James as 8 
novelist writes about a fictitious character in a tale, the curio- 
sities of literature have scarcely a parallel to exhibit to this 
wonderful piece of imaginative history. : 

As Lord Campbell, in this instance, merely states facts without 


The Judges of England, By Edward Foss, F.8.A., of the Inner Temple 
Vols, V. VI. London: Longmans, 1857. 
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giving any authority, all that can be done by a critic is to search 
every known source of information, and show that no grounds 
can be traced for his Lordship’s statements. But with re- 
to this same Chief-Justicee, Mr. Foss brings to our 
notice a curious and significant indication of the way in which 
Lord Campbell made his book, and it is one which any one may 
judge of by turning to the State Trials. Lord Campbell de- 
seribes the trial of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; and though the 
Chief-Justice is not ——- mentioned in any account of the 
proceedings, his Lor ship makes him the spokesman on every 
occasion. Professing to quote verbatim from the State Trials 
the answers of the Court, he includes within the marks of quota- 
tion with which he cites them, the name of Chief-Justice 
Fitz-James, instead of the words which are actually used—viz., 
“some of the judges.” Thus, for example, where the account of 
the trial tells us that some of the judges pronounced the word 
“maliciously,” used in the indictment, to be superfluous, Lord 
Campbell gives it in the following form :— Fitz-James, C.J.— 
‘All my brethren are agreed that ‘maliciously’ is a term of art 
and an inference of law, not a qualification of fact.’” In relating 


. the trial of Anne Boleyn, Lord Campbell pursues the same 


course. The authority says, “The judges complained of the 
form of the judgment.” Lord Campbell, not only alters “the 
judges” into * Fitz-James, C.J.,” but adds, within inverted 
commas, an argument as delivered by him on the occasion. Now, 
it happens that the whole of the proceedings against the unfor- 
tunate queen are preserved in the Baga Secretis, and from 
them Mr. Foss pronounces it manifest that Fitz-James was not 
present at all. His name does not occur in any of the writs ; 
and Baldwin. the Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, was the 
principal judge in all of them. 

Another object for which we may naturally turn to these 
volumes, is to see whether they have any light to give us with 
respect to the trial of Anne Boleyn. Mr. Froude has recently 
revived this topic, and given it a new interest, not only by the 
power of his description and the charms of his style, but also by 
the strong manner in which he pronounces against the Queen’s 
imocence. Among the principal grounds on which he bases his 
opinion are the names, the reputation, and the high character of the 
men who condemned her. A book like that of Mr. Foss’s ought 
to give us some help in determining the validity of these objec- 
tions. It affords us some means of estimating the characters of 
the judges who took part'in the trial. All the nine judges of the 
Courts of Westminster, as well as the Chancellor Audley, were 
appointed members of the commission which tried the y dbanar 
accomplices—the trial which virtually settles the question of her 

ilt—and whatever is known of these nine men is to be found in 

pages of Mr. Foss. The Chancellor, Sir Thomas Audley, is 
painted in very black colours by Mr. Foss, and perhaps enough 
evidence exists to show that he has not been unjustly treated. 
Two years after the execution of Anne Boleyn, he asked for the 

¢ ofa rich abbey as a recompence for “the great damage and 
infamy he had sustained in serving the King.” Baldwin, the 
Chief-Justice of the Pleas, was also enriched by the spoils of the 
church lands, and is mentioned slightingly by Dyer. Fitz-James, 
the Chief of the King’s Bench, is a person about whom Lord 
Campbell and Mr. Foss differ. But Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
then one of the Justices of the Pleas, isa man not only known to 
lawyers of the present day as a writer and aman of great learning, 
but is said to have been a scrupulous and pious man, and to have 
enjoined his children, on his deathbed, never to accept a grant or 
make a purchase of abbey lands; and he had displayed his courage 
by allowing bills for extortion against Wolsey while in the 
height of his power. Of the other judges nothing more is known 
beyond their genealogies and the dates of the steps of their pro- 
fessional advancement. ‘The result, then, is, that of the legal 
members of the Commission there is only one of whom enough 
is known to make us believe that he would have preferred truth 
to his own advantage. 


We must speak with the greatest distrust of any general con- 
clusions about a time of which we know so little. The ordinary 
reader will in vain try to satisfy the doubts which the remarks 
and narratives of historians and biographera suggest to him. 
Lord Cam bell, for instance, says that during the reign of 
Henry VI LI. the judges were the creation of the Crown. Very 
 — sg this is true; but when we ask for evidence, where is it P 

eread in Lord Campbell’s Lives, that the conduct of Fitz-James 
at the trial of Fisher and More was atrocious. We wish that 
his Lordship had pointed out in what the atrocity consisted. 
Lord Campbell is so great a lawyer that his opinion on the 
conduet ofa trial is almost final; but it does not appear on the 
face of the proceedings how Fitz-James was to blame. Fisher 
raised two points of law—that the indictment was wrong, and that 
two witnesses were necessary in a trial for treason. ‘The report 
Says that in both points the udges (or as Lord Campbell writes it, 

itz-James, C. J. mrrentir the objection. Can there be a doubt 

t, technically, their opinion was correct? All that we know 
of the trial besides is that the facts were submitted to the jury, 
and a verdict of “ guilty” was returned. It is hard to see how 
ie judges were to blame. ‘They did not institute the prosecu- 
a nor return the verdict. There is nothing to suggest that 

ey bullied the witnesses or distorted the effect of the evidence. 

n, again, if we turn to Lord Campbell's account of Fitz-James’ 
yoccs80r, Montagu, we read that Lord Audley suggested to the 

g the expediency of appointing a man of fair reputation, who 


at the same time would be likely to make himself agreeable to 
the King, and that accordingly Montagu was appointed. We 
also read that his opinion was asked at the time of the trial of 
Catharine Howard, whether, as the accused party was a Queen, 
the law would infer that she had committed are Maan from facts 
which, in the case of a common person, would afford no such 
inference, and that he answered that the law would do so. It is 
not very clear that this answer was necessarily a dishonest one, 
but a conception may be gained of the difficulty of examining points 
of this sort when we find that in no common history is there 
an allusion to any such answer of the Chief-Justice, or to the 
reason of Lord Audley for appointing him, and that Mr. Foss, 
who ought to have examined every assertion of Lord Campbell, 
to see on what it rested, is entirely silent on both points. We 
do not mean to call in question the accuracy of Lord Campbell’s 
statements, but we refer to them as an illustration of the great 
difficulty of finding out why the ‘assertions contained in books 
we ordinarily trust to are made. 

Mr. Foss himself gives frequent ground for ane. He, too, 
often says, ‘‘a story is told,” and “ it is said,” without giving an 
authority. The anecdote, for instance, of Fitzherbert’s sath belt 
to which we have alluded above, is supported by noauthority. In 
the life of Fitzherbert, we are also told that “ notwithstanding the 
disgust which the conviction of Fisher and More excited, Fitzher- 
bert’s reputation sustained no blemish, the world knowing that his 
being joined in the commission was an act that he could not pre- 
vent.” ‘This, again, rests on no quoted authority, and how are 
we to be sure that the men of that day thought anything of the 
sort, and that we ought not, in place of “the world knowing, ’’to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ Mr. Foss guessing”? Sometimes Mr. Foss palpably sub- 
stitutes conjecture for history. He tells us, for instance, that Audley 
the Chanenlion received from the King a grant of the monastery of 
Walden, and was made a peer in 1538. Of his private life, of 
his last illness, or the circumstances of his death, nothing what- 
ever is known. But Mr. Foss wishes to point a moral; so he 
goes on to say, that with all his riches and honours, he could 
never feel secure, and “the consciousness that the odious laws 
he had administered might be turned against himself, may most 
probably have brought on, only five years afterwards, that illness 
which terminated in his death.” Thisis pure guess-work. There 
is no more reason to say that he died of fright than of anything 
else. Mr. Foss is a painstaking and an accurate man, and yet 
how little accuracy there is even in an accurate writer! It seems 
as if the tendency of the human mind to fill up the interstices of 
knowledge with fiction were insurmountable. If so, it is some- 
thing that the fiction should be complete, coherent, and pleasant. 
Mr. Foss has written a book which is not readable except as a 
book of reference; but Lord Campbell’s Lives form two of the 
most entertaining works in the language. 


TIGER-SHOOTING IN INDIA.* 


M* RICE’S account of his tiger-shooting experiences forms a 
very handsome and admirably illustrated volume. The 
prints, taken from the author’s own sketches, are excellent. They 
are full of spirit, and supply the strongest proof of the intentness 
with which Mr. Rice has studied the appearance of his enemy. 
Inevery print the tiger, as might be sup , is the prominent 
figure ; and whether he is charging, skulking, crouching, prowl- 
ing, springing, or being carried off suspended from long poles 
resting on the shoulders of his conquerors, his bulk, savageness, 
and wonderful muscular strength are capitally delineated. 
book itself, though it has many excellent points, is not so inte- 
resting as the pictures. It is an account of Mr. Rice’s cam- 
paigns in the jungles of Rajpootana, between 1850 and 1 
and it faithfully details the death and wounding of all 
tigers, panthers, and bears which during that period fell under 
his bullets. 

There is, however, a sort of sameness about the different stories, 


triumphs over his readers so little ; and there is something touch- 
ing in the announeement in the ‘ace, that whereas all Indian 


sporting stories are disbelieved in England, seven 
whose names and addresses are all given, will the 
author in his most important statements. We may notice with 
the highest commendation the fact that from one end of the 
book to the other, there is not a single joke or smart saying. 


Notwithstanding the sameness of which we have complained, 
we derive from reading Mr. Rice's book a pretty full notion of 
the nature both of the sport and of the e which he pursued 
so eagerly. The peculiarity of his p ings was, that he shot 
tigers as people in England shoot pheasants, and that he never 
but once mounted an elephant in pursuit of them. The method 


* Tiger-shooting in India ; being an Account of Hunting Experiences om 
Foot in Rajpootana during the Hot Seasons from 1850 to 1884. By Williaa: 
Rice, Lieutenant 25th Regiment Bombay N.L, and late Captain Turkish 
Contingent. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 
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is, we believe, a new one, though it is not so dangerous as it 
would appear to be at first sight. The season for tiger-hunting 
is during tlie hot weather, which prevails during April, May, and 
the early part of June. | The rains, which continue for the next 
four months, make the jungles impassable ; and for the remaining 
five the vegetation is so luxuriant as to produce the same result. 
Moreover, during the hot weather, the large game, tigers, bears, 
panthers, &e., are found to betake themselves to the jungles for 
shade, and are unable to travel to any great distance over the 
my country, because the hot stones and rocks burn their feet. 
Mr. Rice says that the effect of the sun on the stones is such 
that when a gun is laid down, it is necessary to put clothes or 
branches under it; and on one ceeasion a bear which had been 
forced to cross the open country for some: distance, was found 
not only to have torn his feet very much, but to have almost 
detached the soles, notwithstanding their great thickness. The 
tiger ranges about during the night after his prey, and passes 
the day sleeping in the shade. It is then that the hunters 
seek him. Their method of proceeding is in principle precisely 
like cover-shooting in England. Some fifteen or twenty natives 
are collected, the chief of whom is the shikarree, or huntsman, 
who is expeeted to be able to follow, up the trail of the game 
and to understand the different marks on the ground. He is 
closely followed. by the: sportsmen, who advance armed with 
double-barrelled rifles extending in front of them, as they bend 
down to examine the ground. Behind the sportsmen come the most 
trustworthy and courageous of the native followers, carrying 
spare guns, for cach sportsman ought to have three at the very 
least. Last of all is a group of men, fifteen or twenty in number, 
hired from the neighbouring villages, whose duty it is to make 
all the noise they possibly van; for which purpose they are pro- 
vided with horse pistols, loaded with powder only, kettle-drums, 
and a heavy bell, in addition to their own voices. Besides shout- 
ing, drumming, ringing, and firing, they have to throw stones in 
all directions into the cover, whilst some of their number ascend 
what trees there may be, inorder to keep a look-out for the 


tigers. ‘There are a variety of signs by which the presence of } 


these animals in a jungle may be detected. Hares, partridges, 
— and monkeys, abound there. If several peacocks in 
ifferent parts cry, as ifin answer to each other, “h-a-u-k, h-a-u-k,” 
the hopes of game are good ; but if they rise in succession, crying, 
“tok-tok, tok-tok,” there is no doubt upon the subject, unless, 
indeed, “a miserable wild cat” causes the uproar. It seems that 
very young tigers practise in the first instance upon peacocks, 
before they rise to eating bullocks and camels; and though, when 
he is old, the tiger forgets the peacocks, they remember him. 
Another sign is what is called the “swearing ” of the monkeys. 
They never swear at deer or wild boar, but only at tigers, and as 
Mr. Rice’s attendants observed, were never but once known to 
“tell lies.” At night, the of the koleballoo, or worn-out 
— is the surest proof of the tiger’s presence. When these 
asts are too old to hunt, they act as spies for the tiger, warning 
him of the whereabouts of stray cattle, and subsisting on the 
bones which are left for them. : 
When the tiger actually is found, the danger is by no means 
age We cannot learn from any of Mr. ‘Rice’s stories that 
e is otherwise than a cowardly beast. The noise of the 
beaters almost always frightens him, and his great object is 
to creep away unperceived. Indeed, in many cases, Mr. Rice 
used to lie in ambush with his friends, leaving orders with the 
beaters to drive the tigers in the necessary direction. If, by any 
accident, the tiger was turned back upon the beaters, they could 
always check his charge by their noise. It must not, however, be 


supposed that this mode of tiger-hunting is free from risk, To ™ 


say nothing of the necessity which exists for great nerve and 
Pamir of mind in taking aim, it is a very serious matter to 
ollow up a wounded tiger. The beast will often creep into dens, 
under rocks or thick bushes, or craw! along in watercourses, 
keeping himself perfectly close until the party of beaters and 
sportsmen are close upon him, when he will spring out with a 
roar, and succeed in laying hold of some of them. On one 
occasion, a wounded tiger had thus hidden himself in a ditch till 
his enemies approached, when he sprang upon a Mr. Elliot, and 
tore him dreadfully about the arm and shoulder. Mr. Elliot 
warded off one blow from the beast’s fore-paw with his rifle, but 
the creature’s force was so great that it smashed the trigger and 
the guard flat upon the stock, One or two of Mr. Rice’s own ad- 
ventures show the dangers of the sport clearly enough. With a 
friend, named Little, he tracked a wounded tiger to a cave under 
a rock, and they both fired at once at hishead. When the smoke 
cleared, the tiger was found ying on the ground with two holes 
in the skull, over the eyes. ilst the sportsmen were examining 
him, Mr. Rice noticed a slight motion in his leg, and proposed to 
fire another shot into him, to which Mr. Little objected, for fear 
the skin should be spoilt. They agreed, at last, to fire into the 
creature's chest at the point where the first incision would be 
made in skinning it, and this was accordingly done; but the 
shot had the effect of instantly reviving the beast, who sprang 
upon his foes—Mr, Little taking refuge on a rock, and Mr. 

ice, in his fright, rushing over the beaters who had come 
up to him. They were all on the ground Werther, but the 
tiger was so confused that, instead of taking advantage of the 
opportunity, he walked round and round his den roaring, and 
was finally shot by Mr. Little. ; 

If the tiger were as courageous as the lion the task of hunting 


him would be excessively dangerous, for his ey os is terrible, 
and it takes an immense deal of trouble to kill him. He can 
knock down a bullock, or even a camel, and eat half of him at a 
meal. Hence he is a most destructive animal. One tiger shot 
by Mr. Rice was said by the people of the neighbouring village 
to have killed no Jess than forty people, yet the natives have a 
sort of respect for them, considering them “ more or less sacred,” 
and being unwilling to inform against them unless they turn 
“man eaters,” which is looked upon as a breach of contract. 
One of these brutes employed the energies of no less than four 


sportsmen in his destruction, and twelve bullets were found in. 


his body after his death. 


Though Mr. Rice confines himself almost entirely to his wars 


with tigers, we find in his pages a certain number of faets of 
more general interest. 


of hard flesh, which lie backwards, and with which he is able to 
file off the strips of flesh which remain upon the bones he has 
gnawed. He is not remarkable for parental instinct, for, says 


Mr. Rice, ‘‘ on several occasions we noticed that on beating a ° 
cover the young tigers invariably first made their appearance, | 


as if they had been sent on by the mother to draw our fire.” He 
suggests, however, that perhaps the cubs are more easily alarmed. 


Tigers live about twenty years, and when old iose their stripes, — 


The largest one that Mr. Rice shot measured about twelve feet 
six inches from the eye to the tip of the tail, but this was a 
monster. Eleven feet six inches was more common, and nine feet 
six inches not very small. 

Some other beasts besides tigers are mentioned by Mr. Rice. 
Such, for example, are bears, which in India seem to be most 


harmless creatures, feeding on fruits, ants, and slugs. It is hard © 
to understand how such a peaceable beast comes to be so ~ 


formidably equipped with claws and teeth. The most pugnacious 


feat on the part of a bear recorded by Mr. Rice, is te of | 
own 
like large fruit twelve or eighteen inches long, and the beaters ~ 
declared that they had seen the bears eat bees, wax, and honey — 
altogether, with a total indifference to stings. Mr. Rice was 
not so fortunate, as he has to record several assaults on the part 
of “ the confounded bees,” as he always calls them, who rte ; 


climbing a tree to eat the nests of wild bees, They han 


put him and his party to flight, making their stings felt throu 
thick great-coats. 


Sambur, or jungle deer, whose flesh is coarse though their 


leather is admirable, a few panthers, a lynx, and a mad dog, all 
figure in Mr. Rice’s pages. 


feet long. The best of this sport is, that you need not hit the 


fish. It is enough to go near him, upon which he sinks to the 


bottom stunned. ‘The worst of it is that the fisherman must 
in after him and pull him out, groping in the mud with his han 
and feet. - 


Mr. Rice mentions one or two facts about the natives them- — 
selves, which are interesting. He had a skirmish with a band of _ 


Dacoits or gang-robbers, and fired a shot which he believed 
wounded one of them. 


from policy burnt his body. The native chiefs are zealous, tho h 
inefficient sportsmen, and their jealousy of poachers gave Mr. 
Rice some trouble. He says that some of them preserve tigers 


—to the infinite disgust, no doubt, of the neighbouring villagers. - 


He speaks very highly both of the fidelity and of the courage of 


his beaters. They belonged to the tribe of Bheels, who live in — 


the woods, and are very active and hardy. 


BOTANISTS AND THEIR METHOD.* 


is an indispensable process. Under 
some rude form or other it has always existed, for it lies _ 
one knows, 


at the bottom of all language—naming, as evi 8 
being merely the indication of resemblances. Classification is 
spontaneous, inevitable, indispensable ; but it ma, be rude, in- 
stinctive, imperfect, or systematic and comprehensive.. The 
better the classification the more will it aid us when we have 
need of it in presence of new wate. It is an instrument, and, 
like all other instruments, will execute its work well or ill, 
clumsily or accurately, in exact proportion to its own excellence. 
Yet, although from the dawn 


Some of the peculiarities of the tiger 
are curious. His tongue, for example, is covered with points | 


He also condescended occasionally 
to shoot huge carp, called murrel fish, which sometimes are three — 


Soon afterwards, a thick smoke was seen, — 
and the beaters told him that when one of the gang was wounded, . 
his companions, as a matter of kindness, killed him, and then | 


science philosophers have occu- — 


pied themselves in devising a system whereby classifications — 


could be efficiently arranged, the simple plan of what is called 
the Natural Method is quite a modern conception; and even now. 
that it is ostensibl 


although the idea of arraugin 
cording to their organization is at once seductive 


adopted in Zoology and Botany, it i — 
constantly set aside for the artificial method. In truth, 
animals and plants ac- 


self-evident, yet, when we come to apply it, difficulties — 


beset us on all sides, from our imperfect knowledge of or- 
ganization. el 
sification of Cuvier. It professes to be founded on the principle 


of the subordination des caractéres. Its dominant character 18 


As a striking example, take the zoological clas- — 


the nervous system—that system which has been called “the — 


whole animal.” Nothing ean be more seductive than this idea 
* Bloges Historiques. Par P. Flourens. Seconde Série. Paris. 1857» 
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of arranging animals according to their nervous system, but who 
has done it? Who has attempted it? Not Cuvier, not even 
Owen, although he did mark out the general divisions of Acrita, 
Nematoneura, Homogangliata, and Heterogangliatu, which 
Cuvier never thought of. 

Plants, being of simpler structure than animals, admitted of 
an earlier —— of the Natural Method; yet the con- 
ception of that method is not older than Bernard de Jus- 
sieu, whose life and labours M. Flourens has _pleasantl 
in his aneedotical, and somewhat coxeombical, 


style. Bernard, in his incessant study of yee remarked 
that certain characters were more general than others, 


and therefore ought to furnish the primary divisions. Ex- 
amiving these successively, he found that the germination of 
the seed and the disposition of the sexual organs were the two 

rincipal and invaria le characters. ‘The first place belongs to 
the embryo, which is, as it were, the end and aim of vegetation. 
The second place belongs to the organs which concur in ‘the 
formation of this embryo—that is to say, the stamens and pis- 
tils. Then come the organs which protect these—the parts of 
_the flower, the fruit, or the seed; then the secondary modifica- 
tions in these essential organs, considered separately ; and finally 
the organs of vegetation which concern the individual life alone. 
Before Bernard de Jussieu, the charecters of a plant were 
counted. Since Bernard, they have heen estimated, for he has 
taught us that they have unequal values—one of the first order 
being equivalent to several of the second, and so on. Accord- 
ing to the law of correlation, so much insisted on by Cuvier, 
a superior character implies the existence of its inferiors— 
and that, too, in definite proportions and constant connexions ; 
so that we need only the assurance of one character to be 
able to reconstruct the whole animal or plant. The triumph 
of this system is seen in the reconstruction of extinct animals, 
when a single bone is all that the anatomist has before 
him—as in the case of the Dinornis, reconstructed by Owen. 
Fontenelle, praising the classification of Tournefort, instances 
the fact that twelve hundred new species, the existence of 
which had not been suspected, found their places in it. But, 
as M. Flourens remarks, what would he have said to the clas- 
sification of Jussieu, wherein nearly fifty thousand new species, 
unknown at the time Jussieu wrote, have found their places, 
“et presque partout une place indiquée d’avance, une place ou 
on les attendait.” 

The history of this Method is told by M. Flourens in detail ; 
and we assure all lovers of gossiping scieuce that they will find 
his volume a very pleasant as well as instructive companion. 
An occasional smile, gently breaking into a laugh, against the 
author, will not interfere with their good understanding. The 
fopperies of M. Flourens are harmless—his clearness, ease, 
and conciseness are admirable. .Twelve celebrated botanists 
have their memoirs written in this small volume; and these 
memoirs will charm the botanical reader, while they will, per- 
haps inspire the unbotanical with a desire to emulate these 
glories of France. One thing must be noted in the lives of these 
men—the serenity, the happiness, which, in spite of all adverse 
circumstances, seems to radiate from their pursuit. Moreover, 
4 erz very long-lived, which seems to indicate good health, as 
well as calm content, Careless of the goods and honours of this 
world—except when honours assume the Academic form, and 
then ‘they are eagerly coveted—absorbed by; their studies, and 
lured by the hope of discovering a new species more than. by any 


mundane temptations, these happy men yield up their lives to, 


science with a passionate zeal which is ‘its own exceeding great 
reward.” Let us glance for a moment at the career, of the im- 
petuous Du-Petit-Thouars, brother of the famous sailor of that 
name who perished so gloriously.at-Aboukir. Botany is a peace- 
ful study; and botanists are usually thought to be old fogies, 


without affections or sympathies—men who would: 

Peep and botanize upon a tnother’s grave.) 
But. Du-Petit-Thouars, the descendaut.of anoble family, inherited 
the chivairous and daring spirit-of his. race, with (an indepen.’ 
denge which he pushed to extravagance. At vollege, he learned 
whatever was not presented to him, as. a-lesson, and. rebelled 
agaiust whatever formed part of the course instruction; On. 


“ neprouvant, plus la contrariété.d etre enseigné, je tis de rapides 


progres,” Perhaps the very diflicu)ties of pursuing his botanical, | 


studies while in garrison rendered. his passion, for Potany: more 
intense, Suddenly he formed the resolution of quitting every: 


hel 
Unable to get:a national subscription for this project, he and his 


rother, the sailor, sold. their and equipped a, vessel , 
u 


at their own, expense. In July, 1792. they quitted Paris for 
Brest, where the vessel lay ready... They, travelled in a post- 


chaise; but this was so contrary, to the habits.afour betanist, that 


he quickly got out, and, with, a tin box.slung. over his shoulder, 
trudyed d along on foot, gathering plants, and weaying hypo- 
theses in his active mind. : In those days bptanisis were rare; 
and: hiecostume. exeited the easily excitable suspicion of a 
troop. of volunteers whom |he met. Jit was). 1792, .when 
everybody, cither su-pected, or. suspedted of being sus- 
pected.” -Du-Pet t's costume a..d tin-box were eminently sus- 


vects. He was arrested, imprisoned, and only liberated after 


thing to undertake the search after La Perouse, whose tate. then,, 
Frauce in suspense, as Franklin’s does. Europe, 


three days’ durance. This delay irritated him, and he wrote a - 


letter in which both the civic authorities and their intense . 


civisme were ridiculed. This letter he was imprudent enough - 
On reaching Brest he was arrested, and after. 


to send by post. r 
six weeks’ imprisonment, appeared before the jury at Quimper. 
Many perished in those days for slighter imprudences; and he 


had a long interrogatory to undergo. He was led baek to prison. 
When the gaoler came to bring him once more before the judges, 


the cell was empty. Had he escaped? gaoler was giving 
the alarm, when he espied him perched on_ the window aaene 
seriously examining some lichens with a lens. He was told that his | 
life was at stake, and was led before the tribunal perfectly calm 
and iusouciant, to receive an acquittal. cat 
Unhappily, his imprudence had rendered his brother also 
suspect; and to avoid denunciation; Aristide had put out to 
sea, leaving word that’ he would meet ‘his brother at- the Isle of 


France. Thither Du-Petit went; but found no brother. “Without - 


money or friends, one would suppose he was in_a bad plight. 
Far from it. He never was ‘ha led: 
life. Dressed in cotton, with naked feet, stick in hand, and: box 


ppier.| Ho led a facile nomadic 


slung at his side, this knight errant of a wandered over the » 


island rendered dear to all Frenchmen by 


so readily accorded, at the ‘first cabin on his: path. For two) 
years did he pursue this pleasant life, He then went to Mada- 
gasear, for six months, to study’ its flora. | From thence he went 


to the Isle of Bourbon where he’ passed three years and-a-half. © 


There his first sorrow came in the death of his brother. He 


ernardin St. Pierre, 
collecting all its treasures, and demanding ‘the a ay 


returned to France, not only with: vast collections, but with new > 
ideas. Accepting a small “place as direetor of the nursery’ 
grounds of Roule, he spent theremainder of his life in publishing 


But our readers must 


the results of his laborious wanderings. | 
consult M. Flourens for some account of these: ° 


HOWARD PLUNKETt. 


every eccentricity, and every sharply-defined pecu- 
liarity of character has its conventional representation. An 


acute observer wishes other people. to realize what he has de- 


lighted in seeing and studying; and his. only resource is to, 
exaggerate and intensify, until be has carved out a striking 
type which may be easily recoguised and, easily appreciated, and 
which shall raise in, others something of: 


the same sensations... 


which the original has raised himself, There is no better in- . 


stance of this than the conyentioval Irish novel... The Irishisms 
are at once like and. unlike, real Ivishisms. They convey the, 


pines which tickle the fancy of an alien critic, but they are not | 


like Mr. Lever, he speaks and,deseribes—and, still more, thinks— 
not in the vein of the typical, Lrishuaen who.fill the pages of his 


rish themselves. Even. if the, writer is a native of the country, |, 


tales, but in that of an educated may who, however ardent a. 


patriot, wishes to be considergd.as sensible, logical, un-Irish a man 
as can be found on either side of St. George's Channel, 
real genuine article in a book is;necessarily yery rare, Men who, 
conceive themselves to, have literary pretensions to 
warrant them in publishing have generally lost the first rough- 
ness and boldness of their ative make, and. 
into the mould which is common, te the ¢ivilized world, 


not owing to descriptions of Trish 1 : to th 
use of Trish oaths and. gett yusness, The native colouring js , 
something much more deep! y thaw that, The author 
like an Irishman—like a 6 

There are no bulls in the ta 

huge reservoir of bulls hold, Ap 

impossibility about the book, a..genia 


unadulterated, unspoilt Irishman. 


nd a bubbling r er the whole quite unparal- 
eled, But exactly because ihe, 


real, it is indescribable. employ the stock epithets about 
it, as about anything at We do. ut recal the. 


outlines, of the conventional type under which things Irish. are,. 
fle 


submitted fo the British public, The , 
entering, the army, he was garrisoned, at »Lille,,and there, 


‘a certain 
‘year, enjoyed about the highes} pragtice, in the aristorratie, city 
Was staying with ker aunt, the. ;, 
Foster., This aunt en, 
apd. being child, 


of his birth.” The young 
awidow of an ex-chancéllor, 


ust be read to be,, 


book by description, we have, po 


Captain Robert Singer a da ghter, and haying be; 
‘trou per to a pe 
went off comfortably wi 
young lady went to pay Dublin, and there 

in De, Plunketty ny bis twenty-eight 


hant, more thay, double her sage, 


fo, Ney, Zealand 


lor, Sir, 
joyed the liberal pension, of a 
he 


nusband’s official ‘servitude’ ‘oh, Woo 


less, she had found in her hiece aybeing ta dote upon. 


ladics went to stay with the Kaxl'o? Bandua 
man’s castle Dr Pluikett eto with 
ment and the’ incidents thide, {0 lowed Tt are, at great 
length ; but we Cannot enfer on'its details, f than’ 


further 


Howard Plunkett ; or, Adrift in Life. ovat.” BY Kitahda Corn.” 
wallis: London: Whittaker 


i 


become set... 


¢, but, the writer's, mind seems one 
There is an, audacioys | 
Aneohérency, @ simplicity, 
—to speak of which as infapfing ig t0 make it months tog,old— 


pe fell | 


and from, that noble. 


To get the... 


; 


| greater the rarity, the greater the value. Now, Howard Plun- : 
‘kett is a unique work, Tt is really Trish... This, peculiarity is 
and scenery, or to the 


Hshness, of this noyel; is so, , 


Ag it is impossible dg co vey, th veculiar characteristie ef the... 


al 
i 


1a to. remark 
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that no part of the book shows more conspicuously one of 
the author's greatest excellences. He makes his dramatis 
persone talk as people really talk. Thus, for instance, only 
one sentence of the bride’s conversation after her marriage 
is recorded, but then it is exactly what a real Angelina 
would have said. She repeated over and over again, “I 
really do wonder what Aunt Foster will say!” If she hoped 
that Aunt Foster would say anything pleasant, she was dis- 
appointed. Lady Foster was never reconciled to her niece ; 
and shortly after giving birth to the hero of the tale, Angelina 
expired. 

The plot soon thickens. No sooner is his wife laid in the grave 
than Dr. Plunkett begins a eareer of villany, and is shortly dis- 
covered to have obtained 60,0001. by different forgeries. In fact, 
“ fvom the hour in which he became a widower he was psycholo- 
gically abandoned.” He escaped to America, and there, with 
40,0001. in his sion, “he hanghtily surveyed the past, and 
strode boldly on in the certain knowledge of his own natural 
genius.” He had left his son to the care of a nurse, and when 
Lady Foster determined to seek and adopt this child, the nurse 
substituted a child of her own—so Howard Plunkett remained a 
beggar-boy. The story then goes back thirty years, and we 
learn that a Mr. Septimus Lee, a clerk in the Custom House, 
had had the misfortune to see his wife elope with Dr. Plunkett's 
father—or rather with his supposed father, for an inextricable 
confusion pervades the family arrangements of the Lees and 
Plunketts, and really Dr. Plunkett was Lee’s own son. But he 
was brought up as a son of Mrs. Lee’s paramour, and after the 
couple had retired to New York, he was treated as one of their 
children. He returned thence to study medicine at Dublin, and 
became very intimate with Septimus Lee, who, curiously enough, 
was “not even reminded by the name of Plunkett of his wife’s 
lover.” After he had escaped with the proceeds of his forgeries, 
and had reached New York, Dr. Plunkett went straight to his 
putative father’s house, and stayed there very comfortably until 
a detective came to arrest him, when he persuaded his brother to 
be arrested instead, and himself withdrew to New Orleans. 
Happening some time afterwards to be travelling in the 
Northern States, he heard a pistol fired in the room of a hotel, 
and, looking in, saw that the shot had proceeded from his father, 
who had just committed suicide. He went to New York to 
break the news to his brother and sisters, and prudently told his 
brother what had happened when the sisters were not in the way. 
But unfortunately these ladies were given to eaves-dropping, and 
one of them having heard the sad story, “ broke in upon the 
privacy of her brothers, and, with the vehemence of a newly- 
allen angel, exclaimed, almost madly, I have heard it all— 
suicide! suicide! suicide!” Gradually, however, Miss Plun- 
kett’s feelings grew calmer, and after a decent interval she lis- 
tened to the wooing of a Mr. Matthew Lee, a great engineer lately 
arrived from Ireland. On the eve of the wedding, a letter came 
from old Mr. Lee, to tell his son that his “— was his own 
sister, and so the match was broken off. ‘“ To the ancient Peru- 
vians,” remarks the author, “it would have been an ordinary 
thing, but according to the rules of modern society it was re- 
yolting, and to the parties immediately concerned almost mad- 
dening.” 

As the tale is compressed into two thin volumes, and as so 
large a space is taken up with the complicated interests of the 
Lees and Plunketts, there is not much room for the hero to 
figure in. His early career seems indeed to be principally in- 
tended to illustrate the extraordinary perversity and injustice 
which the author is pleased to impute to a stipendiary magis- 
trate of Liverpool. He is walking about the quays at that 
town, picks up a few grains of Indian corn, is taken off by a 
policeman, Groat before the magistrate ‘to answer for the 
misdemeanour of the past, the bygone event with which he was 
charged” (future crime being of course the proper ground of 

i eae and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

ubsequently, after being a year at sea, he returned to Liverpool, 
and having offended, by a very innocent remark a gentleman 
whose luggage he was carrying, was cruelly beaten by him, and 
then given in charge to a policeman, who took him before the 
stipendiary magistrate; and that functionary, “ after an exceed- 
ingly brief consideration,” gave him twenty-one days’ imprison- 
ment. He made his way to London, stayed two years, returned 
to Liverpool on his way to the colonies, and there had the mis- 
fortune to exchange carpet-bags with a fellow-traveller. He was 
brought on a charge of theft before his old enemy, the stipendiary, 
sent to the assizes, and sentenced to two years’ penal ser- 
vitude, Shortly after his term was over, he was transported 
for a crime of which he was wholly innocent ; but at last Fortune 
got tired of persecuting him. He returned with a good-conduct 
ticket to England, when it was discovered that he was the true son 
of Angelina and Dr. Plunkett. His father came over as a mil- 
lionaire, and was somehow or other quite cleared of his forgeries 
and their consequences, Lady Foster left the ex-beggar-boy one 
gigantic fortune, the Earl of Bandum left him another, and he 
married the daughter of the Earl of Kidderminster. So, with a 
ag of unbounded prosperity, ends the story, which is brought 

own to a date nearer the date of publication than any story we 
ever remember to have read. It carries us to the September 
of the present year, and the concluding chapter gives the 
opinions of Captain Singer, the father of Angelina, on the 
Indian mutiny. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ARCHAOLOGY.* 


I gene is always a certain fascination in topographical po. 
search, and by common consent this is the most popular 
department of archeology. It comes home to all of us, and 
seems to be invested with a kind of human interest. Every one 
likes to know something about his predecessors in a place—who 
they were, what they did, when they died,’ and how they left 
their property. In London, indeed, which is a nation in itself, 
associations must assume almost historical importance before 
they can command attention or remembrance. But in a coun 
town or village, it is surprising how carefully traditions are 
preserved, and how much genealogical and antiquarian knowle 
is always floating about, as it were, in a state of solution. Itjs 
exceedingly desirable that much of this somewhat perishable lore 
should be recorded, and local archeological associations cannot 
be more usefully employed than in the investigation and regis. 
tration of facts the memory of which would otherwise be soon 
lost. Every one knows how deeply indebted certain districts 
are to the patient saliqnerire of past generations, who haye 
compiled those atebely olio county histories that rejoice the 
hearts of country gentlemen. And there are few men of education 
who have not amused themselves, at some time or other of their 
lives, in turning over the pages of Hasted or Atkyns, Manning 
or Plot. One may know neither the places nor the people 
mentioned, but there is no small charm in reading about them; 
and the imagination loves to picture the scenes that are described, 
and to construct a romance or a history from the seemingly 
data accumulated by the “painful” topographer. And this 
feeling is not to be confounded with that foolish worship of 
rauk which makes the Peerage the favourite subject of study 
to so many persons in England. You may find men of no 
academic connexion entranced in the perusal of a Cambridge 
Calendar, and some have even confessed to the absorbing 
fascination of a list of the most plebeian names in an old 
directory. It is owing to the universality of these tastes and 
feelings, that the literature of to ography, appealing as it does 
to so prevalent a sentiment, seldom fails to obtain substantial 
support, and for the most part receives an indulgent criticism 
at the hands of reviewers. We are all glad to welcome such 
ublications, and while the circle of purchasers more nearly 
interested in each case suffices to guarantee author or publisher 
from much loss, the outside world is tolerant of almost any 
extent of literary mediocrity, provided that facts and _ statistics 
are duly registered, and documents put upon record for the 
benefit of future investigators. 

These thoughts have Cove suggested by three recent works of 
very different value and interest, but connected hy the common 
bond of topographical archeology, which we find upon our table. 
Of these, the first on the list is Mr. Lee’s History of Tetbury. 
Here is a handsome, well-printed, illustrated volume, exceeding 

oo pages, devoted to the history and antiquities of a single parish. 
We fear it must be accused of inordinate diffuseness and tedious 
minuteness of detail. The most ardent archeologist would 
shudder at the thought of having to read a large volume about 
every insignificant market-town. Mr. Lee | pea gy many of 
the necessary qualifications fora topographical writer. He revels 
in pedigrees, he has an appetite for deeds and charters, he takes 
kindly to the “ chronicling of small beer,” and has a smattering 
of all the proper ’ologies. But, unfortunately, he has not the 
slightest sense of proportion, nor the least perception of the 
ridiculous. A list of vicars is a useful thing of its sort ; but who 
on earth cares for facsimiles of the autographs of all the parsons 
of Tetbury? The genealogies of the local families—Estcourts, 
Huntleys, Holfords, and Savages—may be profitably investi- 
gated ; but even the natives of the Cotswolds could dispense, we 
should think, with lists of Tetbury churchwardena, bailiffs, and 
feoffees, from the time of Elizabeth. And we confess that our 
courage fairly failed us before we had read through the lists of 
trustees and supporters of the schools, clothing-club, and savings 
bank, and even the appendix of epitaphs in the parish church. 
Still, we cannot find it in our hearts to be severe on this garrulous, 
gossiping, grandiloquent book, which is by no means the least 
useful or amusing of its class, In its pages may be discovered 
by the curious how many villani, bordarii, and redchenisters— 
whatever they were—Tetbury could boast of in the times of the 
Conqueror ; how the town fared in the wars of King Stephen; 
how Reginald de 8S. Walerick founded a Cistercian abbey there in 
1140,and Henry I. granted a weekly market and a yearly fair-day; 
how, in 1287, by a writ of quo warranto against William de Braosa, 
it was established that that lord had in the ancient borough of Tet- 
bury a market, fair, view of frank-pledge, free warren, three tum- 
brils, pillory, and stocks; how an inquisition according to the 
statute of charitable uses was held in the 28th of Elizabeth ; how 
Charles I. dined there on the 8th of August, 1643, on his march to 
Bristol ; how Charles II. and James II. halted there on their 
more peaceful progresses to Bath; how the townsmen extem- 
gatriged a Board of Health in 1666, and by their wise sanitary 
precautions prevented the plague from reaching them; how 


* The History of the Town and Parish of Tetbury, in the County of 
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fatally, nevertheless, the small-pox visited the district_in 1710; 
how, on the strength of an entry in the fly-leaf of a Bible, it is 
believed to this day in Tetbury, that one Henry West, of Upton, 
in that parish, attained the age of 152 years; how the spire of 
the church was struck by lightning on the 3rd of February, 
1789; and finally how, in 1797, Tetbury was literary enough to 
support a fortnightly journal, called the County Trade and 
Political Intelligencer. All this, and much more, will be found 
in Mr. Lee’s history. Then, again, the parish registers and the 
churchwardens’ accounts supply respectively a series of curious 
entries :—‘ Good wife Huging,” and “A child of Witch War- 
rand,” were buried in the year 1669; “A child of Witch 
Comleys” twenty years later. In r17or were interred “A 
Stranger” and ‘‘A Scotchman;” and, two years afterwards, 
“Old Crowther, a Quaker.” And so on, with the usual propor- 
tion of deaths by accident or violence. The churchwardens, in 
1640, paid two shillings for “a booke against the fast,” and laid 
out sixpence in 1657 “for an act for the observinge of y* 
Sabaoth.” In 1689, ** A statute-book & y* K.* declaration” cost 
the parish three shillings; and the same sum was paid in 1696 
as “charges for 3 warr“ agt Sabbath breakers.” t the seven- 
“teenth century, a pulpit cloth in the church was worn for 27 
years; while the hour-glass was not renewed till it had laste 
sixty years save one. At the Restoration, one Samuel Saunders 
charged the remunerative price of 4/. 7s. 6d. ‘“ for Holland to 

make y® surpluss.” Of course the bells were rung, and im- 

artially paid for by the churchwardens of Tetbury, at all the 

t teations of political suecess in those days. The ringers had 

their pay and their drink indifferently, whether the occasion was 

the “proclaimoinge the L* Protector,” or “when the King 
came through the Town,” or “at routing the rebells,” or ‘ for 
the victory at sea” (La Hogue), or “when Namur was sur- 
rendered.” But in 1700, some sly Jacobite seems to have got 
hold of the keys of the belfry, and to have caused a peal to be 
rung “on St. George's Day”—the anniversary of the coronation 
of the deposed King—at the expense of 2s. 6d. to the parish. 
We must decline even to enter upon the important matters of 
the tombstones and charities of Tetbury. The Grammar 
School was governed by ordinances framed in 1623, which are 
somewhat remarkable. The master was to “teach the Latin 
tongue by the use of Lettie’s grammar . . . and in like manner for 
the Greek, by such grammars and authors as are most usual, and 
not by any quaint, strange, or new devices of his own.” The 
following was surely a needless ordinance :—‘ And y' he shall not 
at all read in the Schoole Ovid de Arte Amandi, but utterly 
omit.” Here let us remark, that Mr. Lee must have misread 
Lettie for Lillie, as the name of the author of the appointed 
Latin grammar. And we noticed several other undebslartike 
blunders, such as Erasmus Roterdamus and Prelectiones Poetica. 
But, upon the whole, the author has done his work well, and has 
given us an amusing, though prolix book, 

Not so Mr. W. Maxwell, to whom we owe Jona and the 
Jonians. This volume is absurdly brief, not reaching to seventy 
duodecimo pages of spaced straggling type. We have seldom 
seen a more wretched performance; and, but for its pretence, it 
would be altogether below criticism. The style is A seme: 
bad, interlarded with slang epithets between inverted commas, 
and made up of quotations from sentimental ballads and the 
Bible. “ The light of other days’”—by which Mr. Maxwell wit- 
tily means the Druidical remains in Iona—is quoted twice in the 
course of the first twelve pages of his book. He talks of people fat- 
tening pigs “for their own consumpt.” He has forgotten how to 
spell the epithet “weird.” He thinks that “ Bachelor in de- 

” is the proper translation of Jn decretis bacularius. And 
e writes a common French proverb in this way—Chag un é son 
out. But all this we could forgive if he told us anything worth 
aring about the island and its venerable remains. So far from 
this, we rise from the perusal of his book with no definite im- 
pression even of the size of the isle, or of the situation, scale, or 
character of the ruins, far less of its history or antiquities. The 
illustrations, with the exception of the map, are ridiculously bad, 
and such as few people have the courage to publish now-a-days 
even in guide-hooks. As for the Manners, Customs, and Tradi- 
tions of the Ionians, we find nothing about them. The title is 
altogether a misnomer. But enough of this very absurd book. 

Mr. Pedler’s Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Cornwallis a strikin 
contrast to the last-mentioned volume. Here we have a soli 
contribution to our historical knowledge of a very obscure period. 
A difficult and not very inviting subject is treated in this essay 
with sound scholarship, learned research, and admirable modesty. 

deed, we have no fault to find but that the arrangement of the 
matter might, perhaps, have been more perspicuous, and the 
author might with advantage have stated rather more clearly the 
positions that he wished to establish. Mr. Pedler, who, as a 
Cornish antiquary, had been led to investigate the history of the 
extinct Bishopric of Cornwall, was induced to finish and publish 
his researches by the proposal—entertained a year or two ago, but 
now, we believe, abandoned or postponed—of reviving the See. 
He rightly thought that, if the diocese was to be re-esta- 
tablished ‘after an abeyance of eight centuries, it would 

useful to know something about the remote history of 
the Anglo-Saxon See of Cornwall. Some points respecting the 
history of that episcopate have never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, and Mr. Pedler has set himself the task of examining in 
detail the documents that bear on the case. We will briefly sum 


up the results of his researches. The West Saxons, who were 
converted to Christianity by Birinus, the first Bishop of their 
first see at Dorchester, gradually conquered the whole Cornish 
peninsula. As their rule extended, they formed successively the 
new sees of Sherborne, Wilts, Wells, Crediton, and Cornwall. 
The latter diocese, after the short existence of about a century, 
was merged, together with Crediton, in a new bishopric, em- 
bracing Devonshire and Cornwall, of which Exeter was made the 
eathedral city. Now, not only is the succession of the neared 
of Cornwall involved in great obscurity, but it is even doubt 
whether Bodmin or Saint Germans was the chief seat of the 
diocese. We cannot follow Mr. Pedler in his detailed exami- 
nation of William of Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, 
Charters, MSS. and records of manumissions in the Bodmin 
Book of the Gospels. Suffice it to say that he succeeds in resusci- 
tating a nearly complete list of the Cornish Bishops, ten in 
number, from Conan, in the time of King Aithelstan (925940), 
to Leofrick, who became first Bishop of Exeter in 1050. As to 
the chief seat of the diocese, he disposes satisfactorily, we think, 
of the theory which identifies St. Petrock’s Btowe, i. ¢. place, 
with Padstow, and proves that the great monastery of Saint 
Petrock, near Bodmin, is the place referred to. The old fead 
between Bodmin and Saint Germans is patched up by a com- 
mise. ‘Throwing over Camden, Whitaker, and Grilbert, Mr. 
edler thinks that the Cornish episcopate was exercised jointly 
in Saint Germans and Bodmin—that the monastery of Saint 
Germans was, indeed, the original seat of the Anglo-Saxon 
Bishop, but that after the annexation of the Bodmin monastery 
by King A®thelred, in 994, for the further endowment of the see, 
St. Petrovk’s Church was honoured by the erection of a joint 
throne. An interesting subject ef speculation as to whether 
Bodmin might not have been the seat of an earlier British 
diocese, finally incorporated into the Anglo-Saxon see of Saint 
Germans, is rather hinted at by Mr. Pedler than pursued to any 
satisfactory conclusion. We agree with him in thinking that 
such a theory would throw light both on the obscurity that ha 
about the original foundation of the Cornish diocese, and on 
unusual circumstance of its Bishop having a territorial titlerather 
than one derived from his cathedral city, and also on the con- 
flicting traditions as to his divided throne. This interesting volume 
will take an honoured place in the library of the historian and 
the archeologist. 


QUACKS AND CHARLATANS.* 
" m’étonne tonjours qu'il n’y ait pas plus de charlatans,” 

J Talleyrand ; ‘nd considering the and easy profits 
which follow successful charlatanism in every department, the 
oe was legitimate. It is probably from no lack of desire, but 
rather from the lack of ability, that the charlatans are in a mino- 
rity. ’Tis not in charlatans to command success. Their grand 
difficulty is to make others believe in them. Any man can 
invent a panacea for moral or physical ills; but it is not eve 
one that can make us accept it. Unusual qualities are demand 
—daring, pertinacity, patient watchfulness of opportunity, know- 
ledge of mankind, are indispensable. Even in the matter of 
advertising, which seems so simple, a certain prodigality and 
recklessness of genius will be needful. It is true, as some one 
said, that if you advertise Nothing, and advertise it largely, you 
willsellitat last. But this ires capital, courage, forethought. 
You may spend thousands, and then falter. The courage to con- 
tinue, confident in ultimate success, is no common quality. 
Honour, then, to charlatans! None but the brave deserve 
crown. 

The reader is, perhaps, slightly astonished at this defence of 
charlatanism, but, in truth, as M. Peisse remarks in one of the 
essays of his agreeable and volumes, to declaim ngatiet 
charlatans is a commonplace. A library might be formed of such 
denunciations. The dullest dogs are daily fulminating platitudes 
against quackery, and no one raises a voice in defence. 
“Dans un siécle qui se pique de philosophie, cet abaissement du 
charlatanisme est une dissonanee.” The unanimity of execration 
is all the more noticeable, because no one has yet given, nor can 
give, a reasonable definition of the thing execrated. We all use 
the word; but what do we mean by it? It is one of those 
epithets, liberally bestowed 4 antagonists, which really ca 
with them no precise translatable meaning. To call aman a quac 
is to express our contempt of him and Tis pretensions ; but on 
what is our contempt founded? Our codes define the crimes 
they punish—our ethics define the vices to be reprobated ; but 
neither code nor moral system has furnished us with a definition 
of charlatanism. Dictionaries furnish etymologies, but these are 
absurd. Menage assures us, says M. Peisse, that the term is 
derived from circulator, circitor, “c'est possible ; mais la prome- 
nade n’est point un crime.” Casaubon derives it from ciarlatore, 
a gabbler. That also is possible; but although a flux of words 
may make a man fatiguing, it does not make him immoral. 
Charlatan also is said to mean mountebank. What then? “On 
peut étre bateleur et parfait honnéte homme.” Drugs may be 
sold from a booth as morally as from a licensed apothecary’s—if 
one man employs jars of red and blue liquid as a sign that drags 
may be had within, the other man may employ a drum, or a 
picture. Both profess to sell what will cure diseases, and both 


* La Médecine et les Médecins. Par Louis Peisse, 2 vols, Paris: 1857. 
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lie in their teeth. M. Peisse further notices that charlatan is 
synonymous with saltimbanquye in the dictionaries ; but, he adds, 
to jump on a carpet in the open air, or on the boards of a theatre- 
royal, is in each case jumping, “et le saut dans toutes ses vari¢tés 
est un acte de mécanique animale irréprochable.” 


Quitting dictionaries, let us try elsewhere if we can find a 
definition of charlatanism. M. Peisse, who, as the reader may 
suppose, is ironical in his defence of charlatanism, thinks that its 
true signification is the application of commerce to medicine, the 
substitution of industrial speculation in the place of science. If 
a man wakes a million by a pill, he does so in virtue of the indus- 
trial methods. But here we think M. Peisse is not so happy in 
his irony. The idea meant to be conveyed by charlatanism, in 
the political as well as in the medical world, is not this. If an 
M.D. calls a homeopathist ‘a quack,” or if an M.P. calls a 
socialist “‘a charlatan,” they do not by any means refer to the 
industrial methods by which these men seek to extend their 
influence, What, then, do they mean? 


It seems to us that the meaning latent in every serious em- 
ployment of this opprobrious epithet may be translated into 
something like the following :—* You have got hold of a panacea 
which is incapable of effecting the cure you assert. If you 
believed in ita eflieacy, your belief would be simply an error of 
judgment; but you do not believe in its eflicacy, and the pre- 
tence of belief is charlatanism.” Here the moral criminality 
of charlatanism is brought into distinct relief. But although 
this seems to furnish us with a test, it will generally fail in 
itsapplication. The physician may legitimately contrast his pro- 
cedure with that of an advertising quack. Although, in proportion 
to his knowledge of the human organism and of medical practice, 
he will have less and Jess faith in the curative power of the 
remedies he employs—and, in a certain sense, may be supposed 
to be guilty of the very pretence of belief which he reprobates in 
the quack—yet, if we consider the matter closely, we shall see 
that his very scepticism springs from conscientiousness, and 
that, althougl: he has no firm belief in the remedies he uses, 
he honestly believes them to be the best that in the present 
state of knowledge are accessible. On the other hand, this 
very sceptical physician will be prone to stigmatize the water- 
cure, or mesmerisin, or homeopathy as quackery, although it is 
presumable that, in many cases at least, the professors of these 
methods are more conscientiously convinced of their efficacy than 
the physician is of the value of his methods; and thus these 
professors are less truly charlatans than he is, their faith being 
stronger. So with moraland political reformers. The statesman 
is sceptical where the socialist is fanatically convinced. If char- 
latanism be a moral, not an intellectual defect, and if the precise 
nature of the defect be the pretence of believing in the efficacy of 
the remedy proposed, we have no right to apply the opprobrium 
unless we have proof of the sin. But this is excessively difficult. 
Who shall undertake to say that the man who risks thousands of 

ounds in making known the virtues of a drug does not pro- 
oundly believe in those virtues? Who shall say that the man 
who risks his life in the propagation of a doctrine does not pro- 
foundly believe in that Scotrine P Considering the stupendous 
absurdities which men will devoutly believe, it is a bold thing 
2 say of any man that he does not believe the opinion he pro- 
esses. 

Driven thus into a dilemma from which there is no logical issue, 
except that of abolishing the opprobrious term “ charlatan”’ alto- 
gether, our declamatory moralists may say that the charlatan is 
distinguished from the honest practitioner by his adoption of 
undignified and clap-trap arts to attract public attention. But 
this is surely a question of taste rather than of morals. Jullien’s 
waistcoats and curls, his monster placards, and graceful fopperies 
in the orchestra have nothing whatever to do with music; but 
they serve to make him talked about—they increase his audiences. 
He knows that a certain amount of advertisement is _indis- 

ensable—his waistcoats are advertisements. ‘The splendid char- 
atan, Mengin—the delight of all France—attends fairs and 
public gatherings clothed in a fantastic costume, and having 
a drummer to execute ear-splitting rataplans, for the sole purpose, 
as he avows to the public gaping round him, of attracting their 
attention to him ale his lead pencils. ‘ Does ail this noise make 
my pencils better?” he asks the public. ‘No. They are ex- 
cellent; but -_ would pass them by if I did not make a noise. 
You stop to look at me, and then you buy my pencils.” After 
declaiming against methods so unprofessional as “ advertising,” 
the M.D. thinks nothing of setting up his carriage before he has 
patients, or of putting his plate on the door of a house in a 
fashionable quarter, in order that the public may imagine, ** from 
his position,’ that he must be a man of talent; but in the eye or 
an impartial judge, is there not more charlatanism in these pro- 
fessional deceptions than in the open artifices of a Mengin or a 
Jullien? If pretence is the essence of charlatanism, the pretence 
of having secured a larger practice is as immoral as the pretence 
of having discovered a better remedy. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Sarurpvay Review” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any News- 
Agent, on the day of publication. — 
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The Danubian Principalities, 
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ER MAJEST Y’S THEATRE, 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—Mdlle. Jerry Trerrz during the 
Week. ‘The INDIAN QUADRILLE, and GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL 
MARCH, dedicated to the Heroes of India, is in active rebearsal, and will be produced 
on MON DAY next, NOVEMBER 9th. | 
Promenade, ls.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. and upwards, may be 
secured ut the Box-Office, at the Theatre, where prospectuses, with full particulars, may 
be obtained at all the Libraries, and at JuLiren and Co.,’s, 214, Regent-street. i 
PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS.—The Public 
are respectfully informed that these Concerts will be resumed oui the 
coming Winter Season, commencing this day, the 7th of November. They will take 
place as before, in the Music-room adjoining the Centre Transept, which has been 
improved and decorated. ‘The Concerts will consist of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
of a classical character, and Solo Artistes of the first class will appear at each Concert, 
It is intended during this series to produce several compositions which have rarely or 
never been performed in this Country. The Band of the Company continues under the 
direction of Mr. Manns. The price of admission to the Palace on Saturdays, until 


further notice, will be Half-a-Crown; Children under Twelve, One Shilling 
open at Twelve; Music to commence at Half-past Two. f 1] 
N.B.—The Season Tickets now on issue at Half-a-Guinea each, will be available for 
these Concerts and whenever the Palace is open, until the 30th April next, 
Crystal Palace, November 7th, 1857, y Order, GEV. GROVE, Secretary, ; 


RES ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OrricE—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EsTaBLISHED IN 1762, 
Capital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. 
Income of the Society, upwards of £400,000 per Annum, 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are appropriated to 
the benetit of the Assured. Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances. ; 

Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to hog 4 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 to 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fitths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, | ae 

and sub- 


At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating Jan’ 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums ins’ 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each. 


Amount of | Addition made 
I | Additions to | as on 
Feb. 1, 1351. | Feb. 1, 1856. 
1820 52316 0 | 114 6 O 1633 1 0 
18% | 38214 0 | 10314 0 | 146 8 0 
1830 2112 0 | 93 20 | 133414 0 
1835 135 3 0 | 8817 0 | 1274 9 0 
1840 12815 0 | $413 0 | 1213 8 0 i 
1845 6150 | 7918 0 | 114513 0 i 
1850 1000 | 7515 0 | 103515 0 r 
1855 1400 | 00 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 

The next appropriation will be made in 1861, 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL EAST, 
EsTaBLisHED A.D. 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until further notice the 
INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be increased to £6 PER CENT, per 
annum. Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the 

f Deposit. 
ag for opening accounts and every information Post Free on application. 
Oct, 10, 1857. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


AA OF GLASGOW.—Subseribers of One Guinea are 


entitled to immediate delivery of the large and beautiful Engraving on Steel, of 
aclise’s Painting, ‘‘ Noah’s Sacrifice,” or of any of the previous Years’ issues, if pre- 
ferred, besides one chance of obtaining at the Annual General Meeting in December, a 
Painting, or other Work of Art. The whole Engravings may be seen, and Lists of 
Prizes obtained, on application to GEORGE GRANT, Honorary Secretary for London, 
66, Gracechurch-street. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W.— 
The Library now contains 72,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes at a time are allowed 
to country members, ten to residents in London. The terms are £6 entrance, £2 annual 
subscription; the latter may at any time be commuted by a payment of £20, Sub- 
scribers are also admitted on the nomination of a member, at an annual subscription 
of £3, without paying the entrance-fee. The half-year commences on the Ist of No- 
ber. 
sas ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
IX LECTURES OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPART- 
MENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, intended 
toexplain the objects of the Department, and of the South Kensington Museum, will 
be delivered in the New Theatre on MONDAY EVENINGS, 
Nov, 16.—On the Functions of the Science and Art Department. By Henry Corr, 
Esq., C.B., Secretary and General Superintendent. 
23.—On the Gift of the og we Gallery, in aid of forming a National 
Collection of British Art. By R. Rep@rave, Esq. R.A., Inspector 
General for Art. 
30.—On Science Institutions in Connexion with the Department. By Dr, Lyon 
C,B., Inspector General for Science. 
Dec, 7.—On the Central Training School for Art. By Ricuarp Burcuert, Esq, 
Head Master. 
14.—On the Museum of Ornamental Art. By J. C. Rozrysoy, Esq., Keeper of 
the Museum of Ornamental Art. 
» 21,—On National Collection of Architectural Art. By Fercussoy, Esq.’ 
M.BS., B.A., Manager of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
A Registration Fee of One Shilling will give admission to the whole course of 
Six Lectures. Tickets may be obtained at the Museum and Offices, and at 
Messrs. and Hatv’s, 193, Piccadilly. 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Every requirement for Private, 
Naval, and Military Outfits furnished at the shortest notice, by 8. W. Silver and 
Co,, Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishor 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APTIVITY OF RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN THE CAU- 

CASUS; including a Seven Mouths’ residence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the 

Years 1854-5. © icated by the Pri CaAvenavabsry and OrpELtraNt. 

Translated from the Russian, by H. 8. Epwarps. With an authentic Portrait of 
Shamil, and a Plan of his House, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, {Just ready, 


SHOOTING IN INDIA, By Lieutenant 
Ricks, 25th Bombay N.I. Super Royal 8vo, With 12 Plates_in Chroma-litho- 
graphy, price 21s. cloth, J (Just published, 
TI RULE IN INDIA. An Historical Sketch. 
Martingav. Feap. 8vo, price ds, 6d, cloth, [On toh. 
Iv. 
By W. M. Taackeray, Esq. A New Edition, in 
One Vol., Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, [Just ready, 


Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE; re Tropical. 
By P. Lovers Paxirs, M.D, Demy 8vo, price 7s. 64, cloth. | Now ready. | 


y. 
N RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By Wiuam Etus, 
ready. 

vi. 


vir. 
By Grorerana M. Crark. 3 Vols. 
[Just publiched, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 400 pages, 3s. 6d. post free, 

GS WEDENBORG'S HEAVEN AND HELL; also, THE IN- 
KS TERMEDIATE STATE, OR WURLD OF SPIRITS ;: a Relation of Things 
heard and seen. New Edition, with copious Index, i 

London: SwepEnBorG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C, 

Cloth, demy 8vo, 914 pages, 7s. post free, i 
WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; or, the 
i 


Universal Theology of the New Church. A New Edition, with copious 
London: SwepENBORG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and India- 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 


VE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000. Chief Offices and Cellars, 43 and 44, 
Lime-strect; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The Directors of the London Wine Company have made arrangements with Culti- 
vators of the Vine in the various Wine-producing Countries of Europe, to be supplied 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus 
offer advantages scldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, they can sell 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne at 45s. 6d. per dozen, which is usually sold at 60s., 

often at 72s.; a pure Claret at 30s., worth, according to the tariffs issued b 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas per dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or Brown 
at 363.; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent Firm, 
Daff, Gordon, and Co., and can with difficulty be met with elsewhere under 48s, to 54s, 
per dozen: Ports, from 36s. per dozen upwards, according to age. 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 
In cases of general debility, the restorative powers of this Oil have been 
remarkably manifested. According to Taufflieb, Brefeld, and other eminent physicians, 
it has been resorted to with the most beneticial effect after the whole range of ordina: 
tonies has been in vain exhausted. Dr, Carey remarks—“ Where the powers of life 
are low, it affords nourishment to the body when no other can be borne, and furnishes 
the frame with fat in a truly wonderful manner.” 
Dr. pk Jonen’s Cop Liver O11 is sold in Falf-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 
4s, 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, witnovuT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout 


the Provinces, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c. ‘The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child, He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in —- them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing todo as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
igs as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H. Jawes, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


Y\/HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
-¥ -passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 

benevolent feelings. “Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 

Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding executed, 

2 Ricwarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London, (Established 25 years.) 


LOLOGY AND. MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
J which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2,5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tewnant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of the following Works are 
now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices :— 
Macaulay’s History of England. It is Never too Late to Mend. 
Preseott’s History of Philip II. Lishop Armstrong's Life, 
Sir John Herschel’s Essays, Oxford Essays, 
Barton’s Meccah and El Medinah, Cambridge Essays, 
Matthew Arnold’s Poems, Terrace, 
Dorothy.——De Cressy. c The Owlet of Owlstone Edge. 
And many other Books.—Catalogues forwarded Post free on application, 
Buut’s Lrerary, 19, Holies-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


re 
REE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &e.—Twopence 
discount in the Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, 
Almanacks, Pocket-books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &c. The rate of postage is 2d. for 
each half pound. Fourpence discount in the Shilling off music, post free. Buyers of 
the above will find it a saving in the cost, even after paying the postage or carriage. 
£5 order sent carriage free to all parts of the United Kingdom, Town orders, 5s. 
and upwards, sent free. Exporters and private buyers are respectfully informed that 
detailed uses will be sent post free to all-applieants.- 


8, and'T. 4, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C, 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 480 pages, 4s. post free, Pr 
WEDENBORG’S CONJUGAL LOVE AND ITS CHASTE 
DELIGHTS. A New Edition, with copious Index, 
London: Soctery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. win. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 300 pages, 3s. post free, : 
WEDENBORG’S ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. A New Edition, with copious Index, t 
London : SwepEn sore Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 194 pages, 2s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. A New Edition, with copious Index, 
London: Swepenzore Socrsry, 36, Bloomsbury-street, We, 
Sewed, Is, 6d, post free, 
WEDENBORG ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED, AND 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITiL IT. A New and Revised Edition, 
London : SwapENnBorG Soctrety, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 
R. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL OF HIS MISSLONARY 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, when 
it may be obtained of all Booksellers in Town or Country. : 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAL, UNIFORM WITII “THE NEWCOMES,” & 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
0. I. OF THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M.THackeray. To be 
completed in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling Parts, with Ilustrations on Steel 
and Wood by the Author, 
London: Brapnvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s, the . 
AND OTHER POEMS. By E, J. Reep. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR, FOSS’S NEW VOLUMES, 
Just published, in 8vo, Vols. V. and VI, price 28s, cloth, 
HE JUDGES OF ENGLAND, By Epwarp Foss, F.S,A, 
Vol. V. Henry VII.—Elizabeth. 1485—1603, 
Vol. VI. James I—Commonwealth, 1603—1660, 
*,* The first Four Volumes may also be had. 
London: LonGman, Brown, and Co,, Paternoster-row, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF CONNOLLY’S. HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, 

Just published, in 2 Vols. Svo, with 17 coloured Plates, priee 30s, , 
ISTORY OF THE ROYAL-SAPPERS AND MINERS, 
from the Formation of the Corps in 1772, to the date when the designation was 
changed in October, 1856; and including the Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of Sebastopol. By T. W, J. Co»nouiy, Quartermaster of the Royal 

Engineers. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. r 

London: Loneway, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Vf ORAL, PHILOSOPHY. By Gronce Coupe, 12mo, 7s. 6d.; 
People’s Edition, 2s, 
London: Lonaman and Co., and Co, Edinburgh: Mactacntan and Co. 
Just published, Third Edition, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 
OURNEMOUTH GUIDE. BOURNEMOUTH, with its Fir 
Plantations, Evergreen Shrubberies, Sandy Soil, and Dry Climate, is the esta- 
blished resort for those suffering from Bronchitis and Consumption, 
London: Loneman and Co. Poole and Bournemouth: SxDENHaM, 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, 
VHE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN: being a 
Comparison between the Condition of the People in the Watch Trade in Coventry, 
in which Women are not Employed, andthe People in the Ribbon Trade, in which they 
are Employed. Price 6d, 


Also, 
THE INCOME OF THE KINGDOM AND THE MODE OF 

ITS DISTRIBUTION : showing that One-seventh of the Population possess Two- 

thirds of the Annual Income, with the Plans proposed for effecting a more just and 

equal division of the “Joint Produce.” Price 6d, Papers read before the British 

Association for the Ad t of Social Science, October, 1857. | By CHaRruus Bray, 
London; Lone@man, Browy, and Co. Birmingham: New-street ; “and 

Bennett’s-hill, 
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LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


GERMAN, ion to THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH'S, , Regent-street, London, W., next the 
Royal Polytechhi¢ 


Guinra PER ANNUM. 
Country Susscrirtion—Two GuINEAS AND UPWARDS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. 


The following List of Books, lately added, will show that every Work of merit is 
immediately taken, and in numbers only limited by the demand :— 


Livingstone’s Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa. 

Kidder and Fleteher’s Brazil and the 
Brazilians. 

Tiger Shooting in India. By Riee. 

Autobiography of Lutfullah, 

Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland, 

Mrs. ‘India, 

Delhi, the ity oft < 

The Rebellion in train By Norton, 

Memoirs of Colonel Mountain. 

‘Tom Brown's School Days, 


The Forests of France. By the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley. 

Antiquities of Kertch, By M‘Pherson. 

Jardine’s Gunpowder Plot. 

Debit and Credit. By Freytag. 

Cannes and Nice. By Miss Brewster. 

Court Secrets. ——Coronet and Cross, 

of the eror Nicholas. 


nybel}'s Lives Kenyon, Elien- 
Eagle s Essays. —— Roman 


Dr. Barth’s ‘Travels in Central 
Africa. Vols. L, IL, and HI, 


Matthew’s Table Talk. Arago’s Lives of Disti pguished Men. 
Maurice’s Epistles of St. Jdhn.) | / Below th Arthur Elton. 
Stephenson’s Life. — Quits. ' "| Sisters’ of Charity By Mrs. Challice. 


Reade’s Course of True Love, 

Bishop Blomfield and his Times, 

Letters from High Latitudes, By Lord 
Dufferin. 

Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States, 

Raikes’s Journal. Vols. 111. and LV, 

Buckle’s History of Civilization, 

Voyage of the Resolute. 

Unprotected Females in Norway, 

Livingstone. —~Farina. 

tabiegraphy of Blizabeth Davis, 

Vacations in Ireland. By Weld. - 

Ruskin’s Elements of Drawi ing. 

The Dead Secret. 

The Life of Handel. — Herschel 3. 

Lives of Philip Howard, &c, By th e 
of Norfo 

Barchester Towers. By Trollope. 

Life in China, By Milne. 

Cruise of the Allen Gardiner. By Snow. 

John H. Steggall.—Sketches, Curio. 

Soyer’s Culinary 

Rome, its Rulers, &c. Maguire, 

City Poems, By ee Smith. 

Sinai, the Hedjaz,&e, By Hamilton, 

Russell's Life of Fox. Vol, 1V, 

of Silence and Darkness, By 

obns, 

Earthly Idols. —Life of Perthes. 

Victoria in 1857, By Wes 

Waterton’s Essays. New 

A July Holiday in Bohemia, he. I By White. 

Tallangetta. 

Major Rankin’s Journal at Sebastopol. 

Quinland.—— The Athelings. 

Summer Months among the Alps. 

The Garies.——Hassan. By Murray, 

Bacon. By Kuno Piseher. 

Bacon's W hs, By Spedding, Ellis, and 
Heath. Vols, L, Il, and I i. 

Bacon's Essays. By Whately. 

Macaulay's England, 

Memoirs of St. Simon, By B, St, John. 


YO. 


Lanirg’s Life. 
The Demon of Gold, 
Time and Faith, 


Chandless’s Visit to the Salt Lake. 
Colonel Lake’s Defence of Kars, 
Dynevor Terrace.——Ivors. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, 
Letters from Henl-guatters. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Two Years Ago. By Rev. C, Kingsley. 
Elizabeth de Valois. 
Catherine de Medici. 
Aurora Leigh.——Still Waters, 
May Hamilton. ——Hothwell. 
Perry’s Essays.——Lake Ngami. 
Napier’ 's (Sir Charles) Life, 4 Vols. 
Napier’s Baltic Campaign. 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journey. 
Lady Sheil’s Persia.—Bombay to Bushire. 
Binning’s Travels in Persia. 
Musgrave’s Mark to Dauphiné, 
The Eve of St. 
Friends of Bohemi 
Nothing New. thers and Sons, 
Riverston, By Craik. 
Never too Late to Mend, 
Photo the Suliote, 
China. 
Huc’s na, Thibet, and Tartar. 
Fortune's China.—Meadows' Chinese, 
Callery and Yvan’s China, 
Borthwick’s California. 
Life of Michael Angelo. 
Sir J. Reynolds’ Letters. 
Gainsborough’s Life. By Fulcher. 
Conybeare’s St. Paul. 
Stanley’ 8 Sinai and Palestine. 
8 Biblical Re 
Thornbury’ s Art and Nature, 
Tauler’s Life and Sermons. 
Guizov’s Life of Peel. 
Memoirs by Sir R. Peel. 2 Vols, 
fd E, Parry’s Life, By his Son. 
Spottiswoode’s Journey, 
elville’s Confidence-Man, 
Songs of the Cavaliers. 
Gladstone’s Kansas.—-—Olmsted’s Texas. 
Donalison’s Christian Orthodoxy. 
Gosse’s Life in its Lower, Intermediate, 
and Higher Forms, 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


L'Insecte, Par Michelet. 

Naples, 1130-1857. Par Paya, 

St. Simon, sa Vie et ses Teovent, Par 
Hubbard, 

Bibliothéque des Mémoires, Tomes 10415. 
Marie Antoinette, Dumouriez, Madame 
de Genlis, Felice; et Portraits. Par M. 


le Due de Levis. 
Les Anglaisetl’Inde. Par E. D. Valbezen. 
L’lusurrection de Inde, Par Fonvielle 
et Legault, 
Voyager’ au Chili. Parle F. Mafnard, 
Les Adieux d’Adolphe Monod. 
Les Philosophes Frangais da XIX, Siécle. 


Par Taine. 
Par Muhl- 


Fréderic le Grand et sa Cour, 

bach. 
Louis Blanc. Histoire de la Révolution 
Tome IX. 


Fran¢aise. 

La Famiglia Novelle. Di Bersezio, 

Amor di Patria. Di Bersezio. 

Quarante-cing Lettres de Béranger, et 
détails sur sa vie, Par Madame Colet, 

Mémoires sur Béranger, Par Lapointe, 

Trésors d’Art & Manchester, Par W. 
Burger 

Madaine ‘du Deffaud, Par Alx, Dumas. 

3 Tomes. 

de Ninon de 

Les Femmes. Par Alphonse 

Une fRoate sans Issue. Par 
Ancelot. 2 Tomes, 

Les Franc-Comtoises. Par Max. Buchon. 

Madame Gil-Blas, Par Paul Féval. 15 


Tomes. 

Chamfort. Par J. Stahl. 

Le Millionnaire, Par Paul de Kock. 2 
Tomes, 


Mémoires du Duc de Raguse. 9 Tomes. 

Maréchal Marmont devant I’ Histoire, 

Quatre ans de Régne. Par Dr. Véron. 

Discours de M. Biot et Réponse de M. 
Guizot. 

Guizot. Sir Robert Peel, Etude Historique. 

ILuc, Christianisme en Chine, en ‘Tartarie, 
et en Thibet. 2 Tomes, 

Le Japon Contemporain. Par Fraissinet. 

De France en Chine. Par Yvan, 

Christ et Je Sigele, Par Bungener, 

Religion Naturefle. “Par J. Simon. 

Voy age Autour de ma ue, Var 


v Seal Etudes sur la Littérature Con- 
de 

Sismondi, Fragmen son Jo 

Na Norvege, Pax Eugwlt, 


Houssaye, Vo: 

La Question d’Arge Dumas, fils. 

Madame Bovary. Faubert. 

Channing, sa Vie et ses Euvres, Préface 

par C, de Rémusat, 

Gamdrecourt, Portraits Intimes du XVIII. 

Domeneck, Journal d’un Missionnaire au 
Texas et au Mexique. 

a Etudes Historiques et Biogra- 

i 
Le Démou Argent. Par Conscience, 
La Paienne. Par Pichat. 


Le — 4 Colobriéres, Par Madame C. 
ybau 
Thiers, Histoire du Consulat, Tome 15. 
I Libe lu Conscience. Par Jules 
Simon, 
Réforme. Par J. Michelet. 
Guerre de Religion. Par J. Michelet, 


Renaissance. Par J. Michelet. 
Comment il ne Faut = Précher, 
Daniella. G. Sand, 2 


val, Par Lady 
Fullerton. 
Une Vengeance. Par Léonie d’Aunct. 
— du Samedi, Par A, de Pont- 


Mudernoiaelle la Ruins. Par Moutepin, 


aldemar von Preusze 

vier Memoiren. Von Weissenfels, 

Aus Niirnbergs Vorzeit. Von Lorenz. 

i= dem Schwibischen Volksleben, Von 
tein. 

Sabbathfeier, Vou Polko. 

Franz Baco, Von Kuno Fischer. 

Koh! Reisen im Nordwesten der Veri- 


nigten Staaten, 

Die Gluckstern, Von Burow. 
Westslavischer Muaerchenschatz, Von 
Winzig, 

Gunther von Schwartzberg. Von 


Schicking. 
Das alte Haus. Von Gerstaecker. 
Soll und Haben. Von 
J. Sievers. 


sin 

Ein Herbst in Wales. Von Rodenberg. 

Die Spinnstube cin Volksbuch, fur 1858. 

Tuti Nameh Das ‘eineSamm- 
lung Orientalischer, Erzablungen, Von 
Georg Rosen, 

Bilder aus dem paile Leben, 
Karl von Holtei. 

Meteor, Novellen-Cy Von Willkomm, 


[Fer Continuation, Neat Column, 


Von 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S LIST of FOREIGN Books, 
(Continued.) 
Sein oder Nicht Sein. Von Andersen. | Briefe von Schiller’s Gattin. Von Duntzer, 
Mien Zweite Weltreise, Von Ida Pfeifer. | Sophia Charlotte die Philosophische 
2 bde. onigin. Von Julius Bacher. 
Armuth Leid und Gluck. Von Burow. | Werddeatedhes Leben. Von Eduard Zichen, 
Maria Theresia und ihre Zeit. Von Carion, Von Heinrich 
Nordisches Bilderbuch, Von Mugge. 
Nach Funf Jahren. Von Stahr. | ohare astlein des Gevattermanns, Von 
Die Leute von Seldwyla, Von Keller. Auerbach, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. Von Haym. | Steins Leben. Von G. H. Pertz. 7 bde, 
Gregorius, Leben und Scenerie aus Italien. | Frauenliebe und Kunstlerberuf. Von _ 
Hertha, Von Fredrike Bremer. | _ Caroline Géhren, 
Der Augenblick des Glucks, Von Hack- | Rahel und ihre Zeit, Von Be 
lander. | Herzengeschichten, Von Wehl. 
*,* All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays; | 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue de Paris, Revue Contemporaine, &c. ; 
Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, sent on application, 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—C. E. MUDIE has the 
pleasure to announce that the alterations in pri 3 at his Library are now 
sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the Subscribers, and 
a facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. The supplies of the gas class of / 
Vorks, for the cireulation of which the Library was originally established, are also 
largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season. 
509, New Oxford-street, November 7th, 1857. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Dr. Livingstone’s 
“Pravels and Researches in South Africa” is now ready for delivery to all 
ag oe og The favour of an early application is requested. 
Fresh ore of all the best recent Works on History, Biography, Religion, Philo. 
sophy, and Travel, continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may require them, 
Cuartes Epwarp 509, Oxford-street, London. 


Now ready, Price 2s, 6d., Postage free, 


CATALOGUE OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS in Circula- 
tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Also, Gratis, and Postage Free, 
A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT eee: 
uibeae from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, 
Cuar_es Epwarp Muni, 609, 610, and 511, New Oxford-street, 
and 20 and 21, Museum-street, ondon, 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT UNMYSILIFIiED. A Vindica- 
tion of Common Sense, Human Nature, and Practical Improvement, — the 


Manifesto of Centralism put forth at the Social Science Association, 1 
‘TOULMIN SMITH. 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 


London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 
GREAT MEN AT SCHOOL, 
Nearly ready, with Llustrations, 
CHOOLDAYS OF EMINENT MEN. With Sketches of the . 


s of Education from the Reign of King Alfred to - of Queen Victoria. 
F.S.A., Author of “ Curissities of | of London,” 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Now published, in 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


CONVULSIONS. By Dr. C. R. Braun, Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery, Vienna. Translated and Annotated by Dr. Marruews 
Doncay, Lecturer on Midwifery. 


Edinburgh: and Knox. 


By 


London: Simpxiy, MarsHAatt, and Co. 
Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, with Map and Plans, 
ORTH AMERICA, ITS AGRICULTURE AND CL ATES 


containing Observations on the Agriculture and Climate of Canada, the United 
States, and the Island of Cuba. By Ropext RusseExt, Kilwhiss, 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Back, London: Longman and Co, 
In 2 Vols, cloth, price 12s, 
& A N 


R E D 
Translated from the German of Gustav Freyrac, By L. C. C. 
Preface by Chevalier Bunsen. 


“The most popular German novel of the age.”— Chevalier Bunsen, 

Edinburgh: Tuomas and Co, Hamitton, Adams, and Co., London, 
SECOND SERIES OF THE REV. DR, CHEPMELL’S COURSE OF HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols, 12mo, price 12s. cloth, 

SHORT COURSE OF HISTORY. Second Series. Greeks 


and Mahometans ; History of the Middle Ages. By Havittanp LE M, Cugr- 
MELL, D.D. 


I Tf. 
With a 


Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. / 


This day is published, 


(Ce? ALOS. An Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. By 
P. H. Goss, F.R.S. Post 8vo,pp. 376, with 56 Illustrations on Wood, price 10s.6d. 

In this work the Author aims to overthrow the received conclusions of ‘geologists as 

to the remote antiquity of the earth, by the enunciation and illustration of a grand 

physical law, hitherto unrecognised, ‘the law of Prochronism in organic creation. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
RAFT PLAN FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
From the Spectator of October 31st :— 

“The first comprehensive suggestion on the subject comes, not from the Cabinet 
Council, nor from a Royal Commission, but from a Quarterly Periodical—The National 
Review, which, in its current Numbe r, contributes a thoughtful Paper on India, with 
the heads of a draft plan for reorganizing the Military and Civil.” —See 
NATIONAL REVIEW for OCTOBER, Article 9 

Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d, 
Pen sea ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


Joun Tims, F.S.A, An entirely new Edition. Conrrnts:—Errors 

1g the Economy of Man—Natural Phenomena—the Progress of Society—-Science, Art, 
and Invention—Traditional History—Natural History—Fabulous Animals—Super- 
stition and Credulity—Erroneous Laws and Customs—Domestic History, &, yined 
and Co. (late D, BoGus), Fleet-street. Uniform with the above, and by the 
Author, 38, 6d., “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” Sixteenth "thousand. 
URIOSITIES OF HISTORY.” Sixth Thousand, 

BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s, 6d. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Jonny Tins, FS. 

“Any one who reads and remembers Mr, Timbs’s encyclopwdie varicties should 
‘ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘ well- 
person,’ and a proficient lecturer ; "for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume 
more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named,”= 


Atheneum, 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d, each, 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights, Sixth Thousand, 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
Kant and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street, 
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READY THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In One Volume, Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
A & Bs 


oR, 
cROOK ED 
BY ANNA LISLE, 
Author of “ Self and Self-Sacrifice.” 
GroomBripGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


T a Monthly Record of Mining and its allied Sciences and Arts. Price One 
shilling. Conducted by Warton AruNnDELL, Mining Engineer and Surveyor. Pub- 
lished By him at No. 10, Henrietta-street, Govent-garden, London, W.C. 


MMHE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXIV., for 

NOVEMBER, price 2s, 6d., contains:—Party and Parliament—France and her 
Political Tendencies—The Rebellion in India, its Causes and its Cure. With Reviews 
of“ Carruthers’ Pope,” “ Quits,” “ Raikes’s Diary,” “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” and all 
the New Works of the Quarter. 
Bosworrs and Harrison, 215, Regent-street, London, 

Now ready, November Number, Price 1s. 

JAM™MES’S MEDLEY. No. XII. 

ContEents:—I. Leaves from the Diary of a Blind Traveller—Ten Weeks from 
Home—II. The Keeper’s Museum—III. La Comtesse de Bonneval—IV. Dust from 
the Desert-—V. Lydia Forster ; or, The Strong-Minded Woman. Part IV.—VI. Spectator 
Medleyensis. No. 1.—VII. Military Criticisms—VIII. India. 

“London: Joun MrtcHe tt, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS :— 
Lines com near Shelley’s House at 
Lerici. Aubrey de Vere. 

Memoirs of St. Simon. 


About Edinburgh. 
Lord Macaulay of Rothley. 
A Precursor of the Vestiges. 
Metropolitan Communications. Taste of the Day. By a Professional 
The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. Painter. Part I1.—Dress, 

Part XI. by G. J. Whyte Melville, | Daniele Manin. 

Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. | The Birmingham Congress,” 
Rollers and Kingfishers, | The Indian Mutinies, 

London: Jonnw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s, 6d. 


“QPIRITUAL SONGS” FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLY- 
DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By Joun B. Monsett, LL.D., 
Vicar of Egham, and Rural Dean; Author of “ Parish Musings.” 
London: Jonun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRAIRIE BIRD,” 
This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s, 
ASSAN; or, The Child of the Pyramid. An Egyptian Tale. 
By the Hon. C. A. Murray, C.B., Author of “The Prairie Bird.” “Travels 
in North America,” Xe. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


ORMITON. A Dramatic Poem, with Miscellaneous Pieces. 
By Mary C. Hume, Author of “The Bridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other 


By the same Author, Two Volumes, 16s, 
THE WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happiness of Life. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sons, West Strand. 
Octavo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
RINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Georcr Ramsay, B.M., 
Author of “ An Introduction to Mental Philosophy.” 
London: Warron and Manenrcy, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Foolseap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


oe OF OISIN, OR OSSIAN, THE BARD OF ERIN. 


Translated from the Irish by Jonn Hawkins 
“In the west and south-west of Ireland these songs of the blind Bard are to this 
day recited by the peasantry.” 
London : and Harrison, Regent-strect. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS—SALLUST, 

In 12mo, price 3s. 6d, 
C SALLUSTI CRISPL DE BELLO JUGURTHINO LIBER. 
e With English Notes, from the German of Rupotr Jacoss and others, by the 

Rev. Hunry Browne, M.A., Canon of Chichester. 
Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS—XENOPHON, 

In 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With English Notes, translated 
(with Additions) from the German of Dr, Herruxriy, by the late Rev, T, K. 
oe M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A., Canon of 

er, 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL CLASSICS—TACITUS, 
In 12mo, price 6s, 


ORNELIUS TACITUS, Part I. (the first Six Books of the 
ANNALES, ab Excessu Divi Augusti.) With English Notes, translated from 
of Dr, Kart Nippgrpey, by the Rev, Henry Browns, M.A., Canon of 


ter, 
Rivinatons, Waterloo-place. 


Also, 
1 AITUS, with English Notes, Part II. (ANNALES, Lib. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS—VIRGIL, 
In 12mo, price 6s. 
IRGILII ASNEIS. With English Notes, from the German of 
Dr. Dusyer. Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNoxp, M,A., late Reetor of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


ZNEIDOS, Lib. I.—VI. _Addita est Interpretatio 
$90,124. us Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta, In 


ARNOLD'S (REV, T. K.) SELECTIONS FROM THUCYDIDES, 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d, 

PHucypI DES, BOOK THE SECOND; with English Notes 

and Grammatical References, Edited by the Rev. T. K, Arnoxp, M.A,, late 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
We in are fault, but always good. 

; ware of any English edition that contains such a complete apparatus for 
the exposition and illustration of the text.”—Atheneum, es 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had (uniformly printed and edited), 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. Price 6s. 6d. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Present Book for Christmas. 


On Friday, the 20th inst., will be published, in One Volume, Feap. 4to, 
with Eighty Illustrations and numerous Initial Letters and Orna- 
ments, printed on toned paper, and appropriately bound, with gilt 
edges, price One Guinea, 


POETRY AND PICTURES 


THOMAS MOORE: 


Selections of the most popular and admired of Moorr’s 
Poems, copiously illustrated with highly-finished Engravings on 
Wood from original Designs by— 


C. W. Cops, R.A., 


S. Reap, 
E. H. W. H. Rocsrs, [The Initial 


JasPER CROPSEY, | Letters and Ornaments. 
E. Duncan, T. StormaRrp, 

Brrket Foster, G. Tuomas, 

B. R. Haypoy, F. W. Torna, 

J.C. Horstey, A.R.A., | H. Warren, 

H. Lesevune, | Harrison Were, 

D. Macuisg, R.A., AND 


F. R. Pickersei1t, R.A., F, Wyevurp. 


Il, 


YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept in 
Paris in the Year 1848. By the Marquis of Normanpy, K.G. 2 Vols. 
8vo, 24s. [On the 16th inst. 
Ii. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

A New Edition of the first four volumes of the Octavo Edition, revised 

and corrected, to be comprised in 7 Vols, Post 8vyo, published monthly, price 
6s. each. [Vol. I. on Dee. 1, 


Iv. 

A DE QUATREFAGES RAMBLES OF A 

¢ NATURALIST on the COASTS of FRANCE, SPAIN, and SICILY. 

Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, by E. C. Orrs. 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 15s. [On Friday next. 


v. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA, 
as represented in CHRISTIAN ART. Second Edition. 
[Nearly ready. 
*,* The delay in the appearance of this New Edition has been occasioned 
by the drawing and engraving of many new Plates, which will add materially 
to the interest of the work. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


6. 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO: An Historical Sketch, 
1765, 1756. By James Hurroy. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


7. 
MONTH IN THE FORESTS OF FRANCE. By 
the Hon. Grantiey F. Berkenpy. 2 Etchings by J. Legcu. Post 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 
8. 
ME: W. P. SNOW’S MISSIONARY CRUISE of 
ALLEN GARDINER off TIERRA DEL FUEGO and 
HORN. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, coloured Ilustrations, 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY, THE ARCTIC 

NAVIGATOR. his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, M.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Portrait, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


10. 

By the Author of “ Amy 

I,” “Ivors,” &e. Ei iti 

in 2 Vola. Feap. 8vo, price 
11. 

RANCIS BACON OF VERULAM. Translated from 

the German of Dr. K. Fiscuer, with the Author's sanction, by Jomy 

OxENFORD. Post 8yvo, 0s. 6d. 

12. 

RS. LOUDON’ AMATEUR GARDENER'’S 


CALENDAR. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with 122 Wood- 
euts, Crown Byo, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONG@MANS, - 
ROBERTS, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S: 


New Bvrutxeton Srrerr, 
, 1857. 


LIST OF 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS just PUBLISHED. 


EBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Freytag. 
Unabridged and Copyright Edition, Sanctioned by Author, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


11 

SAL THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN: Wanderings around 
the Birthplace of the Prophet, and Across the Ethiopian Desert. By JaMES 

Hamuvtoy, Author of “ Wanderings ia Northern Africa.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PHE RULING PASSION. A Novel. 3 Vols. 


Iv. 
HINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
IN 1855-56. By J. D’Ewxs, Esq. Post 8vo, with Lllustrations, 


Qu By the Author of ‘The Initials.” Second Edition. 


HE CRISIS IN INDIA; its > Ciibes and Proposed Remedies. 
By 8vo, Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 


vit, 


SHERWOOD. Second Edition, 3 Vols. 


ONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Doran, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” Second Edition, 2 Vols., with 


Ulustrations, 21s. [Just ready. 


LAND; or Varieties in Life. 2 Vols., 21s. 


IFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By eileen Lorine 


Braces, Author of “ Home Life in Germany,” Crown 8vo, with 


TONES OF THE VALLEY. By the Rev. W. S. Suaens 
F.G.S., Author of “ Old Stones.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


hg BE OR NOT TO BE. By Haws CrristrAN ANDERSEN, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore.” ‘Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ISTORICAL AND’ MILITARY NARRATIVE OF THE 
DEBENCE OF KARS, By Colonel Lake, 8vo, with Ilustra- 


ae 
By W. Jonnston, M.A. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


xv. 
RAVELS IN EGYPT IN 1856. By M. Banrnetemy Sr. 
Hivarrg, 8vo, 14s, 
XVI. 
if ISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN, By 
Joun Writram Kayz, 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, 10s, Third and Concluding 


Volume, Crown 8vo, 5s, (Immediately. 
XVII. 


HE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. - By Mrs. Ene, Author 
ofNaomi.” Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6 


XVIII. 
ISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 6 Vols., with 10 Illustrations, 
handsomely bound, lis. 
RS. BRUNTON’S NOVELS; SELF CONTROL and DISCI- 
PLINE, 2 Vols., with Illustrations, "handsomely bound, 7s. 


HE POETICAL WORKS oF “THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 
Post 8yo, with Portrait, 10s, 6d 


ISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 
Creasy. 2 Vols., 8vo, with Maps, 28s, 


By the same Author, 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 
from MARATHON to WATERLOO... Seventh Edition, 8vo, with Plans, 15s. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION. Third Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


ADY DACRE’S WORKS: ELLEN WAREHAYM, and COUN- 
TESS or NITHISDALE, 2 Vols., small 8vo, with 4 Ilustrations, 7s, 
XXIII, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE 


OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doray. Second Ldition, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations, 21s, 


By Professor 


» = By the same Author, 
HABITS AND MEN, Third Edition, Post vo, 7s. 6d. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. Post. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TABLE TRAI TS, WITH ON THEM. ‘Second 
Crown 8vo, 6s 


XXIV. 


M&s FERRIER’S NOVELS: MARRIAGE, INHERITANCE, 
and DESTINY. 3 Vols, small 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


RANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK: a Practical Guide to the 
Culinary Art in all its Branches; adapted as well for the largest Establishments 
as for the use of Private Families, Tenth Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 


OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. 
reir By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF CHARLES I. 2 Vols., 28s. 
HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 2 Vols., 28s. 
HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL. 2 Vols., 28s, 


XXVII. 


AND MAN. By Professor Guyot. The only Unabridged 
Edition, Post 8vo, with Plates, 2s, 6d, 


XXVIII, 


HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Illustrated Edition by 


sHank and Eleventh Edition, 3 Vols., 21s, 


NAVAL HISTORY. OF GREAT BRITAIN. 6 Vols. 


42: 
xxx, 


AMARTINE'S MEMOTRS OF CELEBRATED CHARAC. 
“TERS.” 2 Vols, 12s, Third and Concluding V 


ARSDEN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
AVE SECTS, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF CHRISTIANITY, New Eiition, 
XXXII, 


ERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by Geology. 
By D. McAvustanp. Second Edition, Feap, 8vo, 4s, 


N OTES ON NOSES. sixth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


XXXIV. 


pros HISTORICAL WORKS. Library, Cabinet, and 
Cheap Editions. See Separate Lists. 


XXXV. 


T IS NEVER TOO LATE 'lO MEND. By Caartes Reape. 
Illustrated Edition, Crown 8yo, 5s, Also, a Popular Edition, 2s, 


By the same Author, 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 3s. 6d. 


XXXVI. 


AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 


JAMES FOX, By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russxut, MP: 
8vo, 56s, 
XXXVI. 
‘ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Perzr Cunnincuam, F.S.A.° New Edition, with Notes and upwards 
aa “ahaa — new Lettérs. The First Five Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, &, 


XXXVI. 


HIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 5 Vols. Crown 8vo, with upwards of Forty Illustrations, 25s, 


XXXIXx, 


j ANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. By ALrreD 
Ra Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, with Illa» 
ions, 


A Story of the Fayptian Bondage. By Mrs. WEBB, 
Author of “Naomi,” Crown 8vo, 5: 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DR. WHATELY, 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. Feap. 8vo, 63 


XLIt, 


ONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN, LATIN-ENGLISH DICc- 
TIONARY. 8vo, strongly bound in roan, 15s.; or Separately, the Ex@isi* 
‘Latin, 9s, 6d,, the Latin-ENGLIsH, 7s, 6d. 


ROWNE’S HISTORY of GREEK CLASSICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


By the same Author, 
HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. Syo, 128. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON ST REET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO “HER MAJESTY. 
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Leadon “Printed by Tuomas Cuoatr and Atror at their Office, 4, Chan 
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